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' ANADA has" ‘bee ‘Gwakened to Mees in ithe: past few 
_ weeks as she had not been since the cold war began. You 


were. Since fighting began in Korea there has been no 
ae of storm warnings. But Canadians have not been as highty 
excited about the Korean war-as our American neighbours: not 
- that there was. not concern; not that there was not public support 


- for Canada’s contribution to the United Nations force—after all, 


' Canada did raise 10,000 volunteers in less than a month >but 


there was not any great aloe pressure for a eae or a faster 


a contribution. 
Moreover, the concern about Korea. was not in Canada an 
_ expression of general alarm; Canadians wanted to“do their part 


in a nasty job of which they, heartily approved; Canadians wanted 


_ to be able to hold up their heads in the presence of Americans, but 
I do not think many ‘Canadians felt keenly and personally “that 
they or their own country had come into any great peril. Of course, 
we were not alone in that. You may recall that only last October 
General MacArthur was, promising his boys a Christmas dinner at 
home in the States; the Korean war was to be over in a matter of 


weeks, « or even. days. Canada had a whole brigade group ready to. 


over to complete its training in or near the theatre of war; 
<= was told to keep all but one battalion home; the troops 

_ would not be needed; the one battalion was requested for occupa- 
mt aca are: So it is no wonder that the mood in Canada, even within 
| vernm 5 erences & to be pieiate to the Rout of apathy. | 


ay think we were a bit slow in waking up, and maybe we 


~ 


Before Prime Minister St. Laurent went off to the London 


_Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in January, he told 


reporters that he did not expect to live long enough to see another 
war, and he added, ‘I’m in pretty good health ’. Maybe I am over- 
stating the. optimism of the Canadian Government before Christ- 
mas, but, if so, it is because they over-stated it themselves. So far 
as the Canadian public was aware, it looked then as if 1951 was 
going to be a fairly quiet year. In spite of wars and rumours of 


_wars, we should go on for a while longer in cheerful prosperity. 


That mood has changed now. The Government, certainly, and 


‘the people, I think, increasingly now look upon 1951 as a year of 


peril—a year of effort, quite possibly a year of war. 

_ What caused that change in thinking? A lot of things—no one, 
major development, but a great many related minor ones. The 

Chinese aggression in Korea; the pugnacious and uncompromising 

replies of the Red Chinese to the United Nations’ cease fire 

proposals; the news of Russian activity in Yugoslavia and Iran 

and eastern Germany, all contributed. Another thing that contri- 

buted was the growing assertiveness of the American mood; the 

growing possibility, as it seemed to us, that one side or the other 

might provoke drastic action; that one side or the other might 

inadvertently set forces in motion that could not be controlled. For 

all these reasons, and no doubt for many more, Canadian 

authorities began to feel that the Kremlin might indeed have 

decided that war is inevitable, that its coming cannot be avoided, 

and if the Kremlin had come to that decision, it might have come to. 


. 


another; it might feel that 195 1 would be fe beck time “ford a war Be ee 
the Soviet point of view. After all, it is hardly likely that they will 
“ever find us weaker in relation to "Russian strength. Within eighteen | 
_ months, if General Eisenhower’s plans mature, western Europe will 
again be powerful and armed and ready, but for eighteen months, more 


fe 


or less, western Europe will be weak; outnumbered on the ground; out- — 


~ numbered in the air; not fully organised for battle. 

_ I think the full appreciation of these elements of danger is perhaps 
~still confined to the government service, and to people in Ottawa who 

are fairly close observers—among them the change of mood could be 
noted early. in January. Canadians in general did not perhaps realise 
it until Parliament opened a fortnight or so ago, and the new defence 
programme came down. Of course, we expected a bigger programme 

_ than last year. I do not think many of us expected the programme we 
got—5,000,000,000 dollars to be spent over the next three years; 
1,600,000,000 dollars (more than £500,000,000) to be spent this year, 
on Canadian forces alone—more than that, of course, if you. count - 
Canadian aid to allied countries;. tremendous expansion of the Air 
Force; rapid and substantial expansion of the Army and Navy. It looks © 
now as if we shall have a third brigade group or the equivalent of a 
division in being by the end of this year, even without any war. If war 
should come the man-power Sees would be much faster and 
much greater. 


Arguments about Conseription 

But figures alone do not mean much to the average newspaper reader 
any more, whether you are talking about thousands of men or about 
billions of dollars. What really woke us up, or one of the things, is the 
revival of argument about conscription. We were confronted with the 
astonishing news that the Government would give no. assurances at all 
against conscription; indeed, it came very near to an open promise that 
if or when war does come, we shall have conscription immediately. 
Outside Canada that may not sound very remarkable. Barring Iceland, - 
I think Canada is the only member of the North Atlantic Treaty 

_ Organisation, that has not got conscription now in vigorous effect. You 
may well think, ‘Why should Canadians be different, what gives 
Canadians the unique right to relax in time of danger, and depend | on 
the uncertain flow of volunteers? ’ 

It isa long story, but briefly it is this. One-third of all Canadians, 
the one-third to whom French is mother-tongue, have been born in the ~ 
tradition of deep and violent hostility to compulsory military” service. 

_ The French Canadian has always felt that in this matter he is at the 
mercy of an alien majority; he has always. felt, and he has had some 


reason to feel, that the English Canadian i is willing and eager to go to ~ 


war in the interests, not of Canada, but of England, and to the French 
Canadian that is not good enough. He may not be actively anti-British— 
though a good many French Canadians are anti- -British—but even if 
he is not anti-British, he is very definitely not British. He feels no 
_ foyalty:to any country other than Canada, certainly not to France; which 
abandoned French Canada—left her to her fate in 1763—certainly not 

- to England; the conqueror who took French Canada’ captive. And as 
‘if that far historic background were not enough, there is a great deal | 
of more recent history to build up French-Canadian prejudice. It is a 
fact that in two wars, the campaigns for conscription here in Canada — 
have been anti-French campaigns. The issue on both sides has been 
poisoned with the deep animosities of race and of religion; that is what ~ 
we mean when we use the words ‘national unity’ in connection with ~ 
military service. We could not have conscription in two world wars 
without splitting the country wide open on racial lines. That is in 

the background; that is what made conscription such an explosive 

’ controversy that in the first war when we did have it, after 1917, it 
did split the country into violent factions. In the second war we went 
right through to the end of 1944 before a single conscript went overseas, 
and that, too, in spite of the palpable emergency. That, too, was. an 
act of political audacity undertaken with the greatest reluctance. 

So you ‘can imagine the astonishment of Canadians when Prime 
‘Mitistes St. Laurent got up in the debate on the Address and Reply, 
and quite voluntarily introduced this dangerous topic. The Leader of 
the Opposition had not even mentioned it: we had noted that with 


some amusement. Coloniel George Drew, the Leader of the Progressive — 


Conseryative Party, campaigned very vigorously, even violently, for a 
conscription in the second world war, but at this point he preferred. to 
remain rather conspicuously silent on the. matter. Mr. St. Laurent 
broke the silence. He did say that Canada would not have conscription — 
yet; he said the Government’s information was See conscription 


that does not mean the’ situation cannot change, and he 
ai that when sg situation base ao, ve shall cons 


friends near him, . French-speaking members from Quebec, and saids 


It means a degree of Canadian unity we have never had before. That is > 


seer Se civilian. 


and more aware of danger; more and more determined to meet it; more : 
“and more prepared for the grim task of doing so. None of that means” 


_in the United States when Prime Minister St. Laurent tried, 


active and unremitting, and undiscourageable in his efforts to keep 


apathetic. The whole country seems at last to have come to the fi 


the detente: programme | we’ re in ae It, sal 


Rain we. ahall hae soatedetion Sak oe shall (ef, it gece away. 
When the Prime Minister finished speaking ‘in the House | 0 
Commons, a western M.P. friend of. mine turned to a couple of | his” 


‘ That’s: pretty strong stuff, isn’t it? ® And the, Quebeckers said, ‘It’: 


‘strong, but it’s all right. We can take it. We'll back him up’. And that — e 
_ is a tremendous advance over any period of éither great war; itisanew __ 


thing in Canada, and it is a great thing. It means good hope that for Be 
the first time in three generations we can_ talk about compulsory 
service, and perhaps have compulsory service, without the kind 5 eae 
political rancour and racial hatred that has tormented us in the past. 


one measure, and perhaps it is the greatest single measure, of the new 

gravity of Canada in this time of peril. Another measure, is the change 

in tempo of industry. Canada is again gearing her plant to war pro- 

duction, cutting back civilian supply. So far that process has not gone 

very far—perhaps not far enough—but the reason is no longer apathy 

and neglect; it is merely the delay attendant on organisation. _ oe 
_For example, we have had steel control in Canada nominally since a 


- November 1, but the steel controller, Kenneth Harris, was not appointed 


until just before Christmas. When he came to Ottawa he found he had a > 
total staff of four people; imagine trying to regulate the steel supply of a 
highly industrialised country- in. the middle of the biggest investment — 
boom in history with a staff of four people. By now he has recruited . 
a group of about twenty good men, but so far that is about all he has 
had ume to do. However, this state of affairs will not last long. As_ 
soon as organisation can be got together, we shall have priorities, and 
we shall have controls; we shall have restrictions—the defence pro- 
gramme of this year is not going to leave veSy much over for the 


a a ees mei » Spee 


‘Uncle Sami” not . “Double: Crean 
The third measure ‘of Canadian awareness is the flow of volunteers , 

for the armed services. I have been talking: about conscription; one. 
of the reasons why they do not need conscription now is that. the rate 
of recruiting has been so remarkably high. In the month of January, 
for example, they had just twice as- many voluntéérs as the monthly - 
average that is needed for present requirements, and so it goes right 
across the board. Day by day, in every_way, Canada is ‘becoming more 


that the Canadian Government or the Canadian people regard war as 
inevitable; on the contrary, Canadian delegates at Lake Success have 
strongly and actively supported the efforts of Britain and India and > 
other countries to keep on trying for a peaceful settlement in the Far 
East. As a matter of fact, Canada roused a’ good deal of indignation 


through - 
Prime Minister Nehru of India, to ask the Red Chinese for clarification 
of their reply to the United Nations’ cease fire proposal. In Washington — 
this was regarded as a kind of betrayal—a double cross. It took a good. 
deal of explaining on Canada’s part to convince. everybody down there, | 
if they are convinced, that Canada was not trying to stab Uncle 
Sam in the back. 
L. B. Pearson, the Canadian Minister of Banal Affairs, has beat 


negotiations going. Since those efforts began he has had a renee “e 
increased flow of mail from ordinary Canadians, and almost all the We 
mail has been favourable; they are telling him ‘Go to it, boy; keep | it 
up; keep on negotiating’. Nobody in this country wants war, but it” 
seems to be equally true and perhaps even more important that ‘nobody 
in this country wants peace at any price either. Canada’s pa 
in the North Adantic is organisatiogs has the mae 7 


and all creeds. Canadians are worried, “is they are not af ee 
are still hopeful, but they are no longer inert, and they are no longer 


conclusion that the only course we can take is to build up our s 
to accept any incidental and temporary risk that t that may inv 


: ee a the future—not without ee but without fe 
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-NDERLYING the shiiiing ay’ reports. of military events 
and peace proposals in the Korean war there remains 
/ unanswered a ‘great and vital question: is China acting as 


A 2 Russian agent in a concerted scheme of world conquest - 


: and communist aggression, or is Peking Sigs Festool in its own 
interests to assert Chinese = ts 

4 authority. and influence in 

_Fegions which are of vital 

_ strategic importance to the - 

_ Chinese state? Is China’s — 

aim expansion or security? — 


Tt can no longer be con- — ge ” 
_cealed that the democratic | hy Bion 
_ mations are sharply divided so 
in their. interpretation of gaunt a 


the problem; the policy — 
of the United States is 
founded on the conviction © 
- that the actions of China 
are Russian-inspired and 
form: an‘integral part of a 
world-wide Russian plan. 
The policy lately put for- || # ‘ on, : 
ward by the British || pom; “Aan, SAS 
- Commonwealth is equally saeiS se: Same io see 
clearly inspired by the 
- belief, or hope, that China 
is acting in her own 
interests, and that if these 
‘interests can be realised, 
‘peace can still be pre- ~| 
served. Public support both 
in America and in the_ 
British Commonwealth is 
given to. the alternative 
~ policies more on emotional — 
,than rational g grounds. In 
~“ America. impatience and 
_ frustration have goaded the 
public to demand drastic 
- solutions. In Europe, Asia ; 
and the British Dominions, 9 190 200.300 400 500 tae 70 
fear of the horrors of a mies 
third world war outweighs — 
disappointment eg 
_ of events in Korea. Any 
endeavour to assess the sali of these rival policies must be founded 
on an examination of facts and evidence, not on hopes and fears. — 
- Since the real intentions of the Peking Government can only be 
deduced from: the acts considered in the framework of their power, it 
is worth while examining the limits of China’s power of aggression and 
the evidence that the Peking Government is planning to use that power. 
China has become a relatively strong state in consequence of the 
~~ communist-revolution and the great rally of national support which the 
new regime has evoked. The discipline and fighting efficiency of the 
‘People’s Liberation Army is far in advance of anything seen in China 
_ for hundreds of years, and renders China formidable in defence and 
dangerous in those areas, such as Korea, where the power of this army 
can be easily exercised. But these areas are few. Korea adjoins China 
and the terrain and climate are very similar to the neighbouring parts 
of the homeland. Here the Chinese armies fight in familiar surround- 
_ ings. Hong Kong, the next frontier going southward, is geographically 
merely a part of the Chinese province of Kuantung and could not be 
; held against strong attack. In Indo-China, too, a region similar in most 
ways: to the south China provinces it adjoins, the Chinese could easily 
he their land ped to am Beyond Indo-China Es Siam and then 


A 


ae China’s Se ‘Aim: : Expansion or ‘Security? ae 
nee ai = mn By C iY FITZGERALD fears Sai 4 aie: 


~ 


Malaya, lands which the Chinese could threaten and perhaps invade if 


they had mastered Indo- China first. In all these countries there are large 
Chinese minorities all more or less infiltrated by communist movements, 
and none likely to resist the expansion of the motherland. 

The western land prouers of China touch Burma and then, through 

et ee Tibet, India. These regions 
are extremely wild, moun- 
tainous and impassable. It 
_ would no doubt be pos- 
sible for Chinese armies to 
penetrate into Burma by 
the line of the Burma 
Road and other routes, but 
such an expedition would 
require considerable pre- 
OS paration. An invasion of 
en ee India via Tibet would be 
m4 still more difficult, and © 
since no record of such an 
invasion exists, it is not 
even certain that such a 
-movement would be pos- 
sible. China at present pos- 
sesses no naval forces, and 
as far_as is known no air 
force other than machines 
(and possibly pilots) lent 
by Russia. It is therefore ~ 
not possible for China to 
carry out any military 
movement which involves 
crossing the sea, if she is 
opposed by nations com- 
manding sea and airpower. 
This fact effectively limits _ 
the scope of any Chinese 
expansion to the mainland 
of Asia. 

If we next examine the 
evidence for Chinese inten- 
tions to expand where land 
frontiers make such a 
policy feasible, we are at 
once faced with significant 

= contradictions. In Korea, 

Chinese intervention is a 

fact, and so ae, an- accomplished Phi. Two- thirds of that country is 
now under Chinese occupation. On the Hong Kong frontier, however, 
there is not only no sign of hostile intent, but the Chinese forces in the 
region have actually been substantially reduced during the past few 


wl 
alt 
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‘months, the very period in which British forces from Hong Kong have 


been fighting Chinese forces in Korea. The Chinese propaganda machine 
has also refrained from directing its blasts against Hong Kong, which 
is usually studiously ignored. It is very clear that Chinese policy has 
been anxious to separate Hong Kong from the Korean question and 
to ignore, as far as possible, British participation in the United Nations 
army in Korea. 

Indo-China falls into a more intermediate category. There has been 
no overt Chinese intervention in the war in that country. No formidable 
concentration of Chinese troops is poised upon the frontier, but China 
has given full diplomatic recognition to the insurgent government of 
Ho Chi-minh, and has almost certainly helped his movement by 
training his forces in China and by arming them with American weapons 
captured from the defeated Chinese» Nationalist armies. It is thus 
certainly true that China actively encourages the anti-French movement, 
and it is at least probable that China will be no more willing to allow 


the yeich to onli Viet-Minh ‘sist Xie: was willing to alow North 
Korea to be conquered by the United Nations forces. — agen 
On the frontier of Burma China has made no move, sailedey or 


z ‘ can which Holds the shadow of a ee to Burma. Oe te “toudly- or so often as Ho Chi-minh’s. movement in In 


The pattern of Chinese scan on the frontiers . -where her power 
could be employed is thus conflicting; in Korea China engages in full- 
scale military intervention running the risk of provoking open war. On 
the borders of Hong Kong all is peacéful; the rebels of Indo-China 
are encouraged with ‘all aid short of war’. Burma and India, in 
normal diplomatic relations with China, are under no threat. It would 
be possible to interpret these varying situations in terms of either 

ideological policy or strategic considerations. Communist Korea and 
communist Viet-Minh receive Chinese aid; independent Asiatic 
countries, such as Burma and India, are not menaced. Hong Kong, a 
British colony, is perhaps left alone becausé it is more useful to China — 
as it is, and because Britain has come out as, with India, the advocate 
of. Chinese claims i in United Nations. — 


as Hong Kong is Left Alone ee 


On the other hand the strategic considerations fit the same pattern, | 


and more perfectly. Korea, close to the most impertant industrial region - 
in China, and intimately linked with it economically, is an area of 
vital importance to China. The loss of Korea to hostile powers has - 
always in the past meant that Manchuria was endangered and sub- © 
sequently lost. No Chinese government strong enough to make its 
_ interest in Korea effective would tolerate the hostile occupation of North 
_ Korea. And it must be recognised that the Chinese, not only the 
communist Chinese, now regard the United States as a hostile power. 
This attitude, deplorable and mistaken though it may be, has been rein- 
forced by American action in Formosa and by certain public statements 
issued by General MacArthur. 
Hong Kong, a small territory, overcrowded and dependent on other 
regions for food, could hardly be defended in a future war any longer 
than it was in the last one. The Chinese therefore, do not regard Hong 
Kong as a strategic menace under modern conditions. Meanwhile, it is 
' valuable as an economic outlet and transhipment port and consequently 
- can be ignored until some later and more convenient date. The leased 
_ territories without which the Colony could not continue as a separate 
regime, fall back to China in any case at the close of the century. Long 
before that date some new arrangement would have to be negotiated. 
Indo-China, although not a region so vital strategically as Korea, is 
yet a danger in the hands of an enemy. Airfields established there 


could serve as bases for continual attacks upon all the major cities of © 


- south China. The Tonkin plain could be the base for an invading army 
directed at the West River valley and Canton. So long as the French. 

regime is openly backed by. the United States, and armed with 
American supplies and weapons, the Chinese will continue to render 
such assistance as may be necessary to keep Ho Chi-minh in the 
field, and if possible to enable him to achieve total victory. — 

The frontiers of Burma and of Tibet, being among the most inacces- 
sible regions of the whole world, do not constitute any strategic threat 
to China; moreover, the regimes in Burma and India ‘have shown 
marked friendship for the new China and refuse to participate in 
potential anti-communist™ coalitions. Here, accordingly, no Chinese 
military concentration or political offensive disturbs the scene. : 

On this evidence it could be ‘argued that the Chinese aim was 
strategic security;not imperialist expansion. The Chinese certainly do 
make this claim, and buttress it with telling arguments. If, they ask, 
China’s interest in Korea is denied, by what right can America claim 
an interest in Formosa—a country so far removed from the American 
continent. Not much is to be gained by- pursuing such political tu 
quoque arguments. It is necessary to examine also the evidence on 
which American policy has been built. 

Malaya is far removed from China’s frontier, but in that country 


an active communist guerrilla movement, almost wholly recruited from _ 


the Chinese community, has for three years fought the British authority — 


é 


ling a : 
ae see by ares and pir also by de: 


fe evidence against Chinese Ponte aie Siam : and ids some certa nty 
in regard to Chinese policy in Indo-China. All these countries ha € 
large Chinese minorities, and such communities are very suscepti 
‘to pressure from the homeland. There is evidence, then, to supp: 


propaganda seeks to present the Soviet Union. The Russians, say the 
could better suit the book of the Pekin propaganda department, which — 


_ Russia swiftly and willingly conceded. > — a 


they have had an effect on public opinion which is of overwhelming 
force. This in itself is a factor which we must recognise and allow for. 


impression, an impression which accounts for the anxiety ‘of India bangs 
other Asiatic states for a peaceful settlement. To the mass of Asiatic — 


tion’. No Asiatic government dares to get involved in a- war which © 


areas, Korea and Indo-China, which were historically under Chinese 


% 


praised and extolled in the Chinese communist press, 


Coates yielded to Soe communist ae in od of ed 


_ 


the contention that Chinese policy aims at the domination of sO ae 
east Asia through subservient local communist regimes. $8 ] 
American \policy is also based on the fear that if Korea is left in A 
Chinese hands, Japan will soon be under threat; if Formosa falls to 
China, the Philippines would be menaced. In all these countries there __ | 
exist already either communist guerrilla movements - waiting for: <4 
Chinese support, or underground communist parties biding their time to a 
rise. There is, however, a corollary to be drawn from the facts which 
America stresses, which is in fact usually ignored by Americans. If i 
China is so much a menace, and has such far reaching designs, aimed <a. 
at countries where Chinese. influence is strong but Russian influence 
negligible, then with every advance China will become stronger still, 5 
and less amenable to Russian suggestions or guidance. It is, after all, 
China who will reap the spoils of aggression in the Far East; Russia, 


if world war then develops, would get the knocks. The attitude which “§ 


denies to China the status of an independent, if prickly and suspicious — 
power, runs into this contradiction. If China is the tool of Russia, then 
Russia is most generously helping China to acquire an empire which 
Russia herself cannot expect to control. If this were really what was 
happening, then China’s friendship for Russia is most intelligible. 

It is, after all, precisely in this light that Chinese communist 


| 
Chinese papers, are the only true friends of the Chinese people; they — i 
-alone are willing to see China regain her rightful place in the world. 


If American policy emphasises Chinese indebtedness to Russia, nothing 


has a hard task to make the Russians popular in China. This task is 
made much easier by a policy 1 which denies to China rights and claims 
which any strong Chinese. ene ee would demand, and which, 


~__— 


Surge of National Pride 

In addition to the handicap of a paligy which ie Chinese regard 
as hostile to their legitimate aspirations, America and the United 
Nations have now to contend with an immense surge of Chinese 
national pride and emotional reaction to the victories in Korea. To the 
Chinese of all classes these victories are Chinese—in no sense Russian 
or even communist—triumphs, and as they are the first victories won by — 
Chinese troops over western armies for more than one hundred years 


In Asia generally the Chinese v victories have also produced a profound 


opinion the issue of Democracy versus Communism is unreal, but the 
anti-colonial issue is very real. A Chinese victory over western forces 
is seen by communist and non-communist opinion alike as a ‘libera- 3 ; 


would appear to its citizens as a betrayal of the general Asian cause. 
It is, therefore, probable that the Chinese have two ends in mind 
in their present policy. First, at short range, to secure control of those — 


suzerainty, and which are vjtal to the strategic defence of the country. — 
Seti n at ne Tange, to ce the heir of Sot lonial 
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~The Problem of Kashmir 


By KINGSLEY MARTIN 


UST three years ago, Mahatma Gandhi was murdered by a 

fanatical-Hindu as he left his daily prayer meeting. His offence 

was to work for peace between Muslims and Hindus in the 

difficult period that followed the British departure from India and 
the creation of India and Pakistan. Ten million Hindus and Moslems 
had migrated in the 
Punjab; about a million 
had been killed. 

I happened to be in 
Delhi at the time and 
had a conversation with 
Gandhi a few days be- 
fore his murder. It 
naturally turned on the 
Hindu-Muslim struggle 
and in particular on 
the war which had 
begun between India 
and Pakistan in Kash- 
mir. Both Dominions 
claimed this predomi- 
nantly Muslim ‘state as 
part of their country 
and both had troops 
occupying parts of it. 
I asked the Mahatma 
whether, in the interests 
of peace, it would not 
be better to arrange for 
a partition of Kashmir 
on the general lines of 
the existing status quo 
rather than fight a war 
over its body. He was 
quite cross with me. He 
said I ought not to put 
forward such théories 
on the basis of so litle = . 
knowledge, and then— se so ae Prime santa 
for Gandhi was a very of Nashmur, ch Rarer a sabe : 
honest man—he said Bal Mata nee mlbets right, 
that unhappily some the Vale of Kashmir 
people in India, who 
had expert knowledge, shared*my view. I decided that 
teacher did not like my answer, but I might be right 
all the same. 

Then I had a look at parts of Kashmir for myself. 
I came to the conclusion that there was no reason why 
it should be treated as a single unit, except that it had 
been. ruled—badly—by one ruling House. If I could 
show you a map you would see a vast, complicated and 
mountainous region. First, in the north, there are huge 
mountain ranges stretching up to the very roof of the 
world—to Gilgit, for instance, which touches. China, 
Russia and Afghanistan as well as India and Pakistan. 
Through these-mountains to the north-west there are a 
few passes by which tribesmen from over the Afghan 
frontier can enter Kashmir—but only, let it be noted, 
by going through the North-West Frontier State, which 
is part of Pakistan. A second mountain area in the west 
is called Poonch; I visited it by air during the fighting. 
It is almost wholly Muslim and had long been in revolt 
—I think very naturally—against the Maharajah. A 
third region in the south, called Jammu, stretches down 
to India. 

Finally, in the centre of Kashmir is the lovely ‘ Vale’, 
with its capital, Srinagar, lying in splendid country, 


where every fruit and flowering tree grows to its greatest perfection. 
This is the most famous of all holiday resorts in India. The neighbour- 
ing countryside is populated with some of thg poorest and most ex- 
ploited people in the world. They are greatly skilled in handicrafts; 
they make Kashmir shawls, textiles, beautiful furniture and metal work. 
When people talk of Kashmir they usually mean the 
Vale, which lies like the jewelled centre of a flower, 
the petals of which are the huge foothills of the 
Himalayas. 

Let me tell you some other things I learnt in 
Kashmir. I went to Jammu—the southern part, you 
remember—and found that almost all the Muslims had 
taken refuge in Pakistan and that their place had been 
filled by Hindu refugees. I drove along the road that 
had been built from India into Jammu and saw the 
smoking ruins of villages where Muslim raiders had 
come over during the night and revenged themselves 
for similar acts of savagery carried out by the other 
side. I stayed with the Indian Army, and found that 
the officers deeply regretted that, in partitioning India, 
the army had been divided between Muslims and 
Hindus. They did not want to fight and were: swift to 
arrange a cease-fire when the chance came. I saw the 
Maharajah, who had been slow to decide whether to 
adhere to Pakistan or India. It was only when Muslim 
tribesmen poured down through the valleys, sacking 
and burning and killing as they came, that he gave 
India the legal right to intervene. Delhi had acted 
promptly and called upon the civil air companies of 
India to transport soldiers into the valley. There they 
stopped the tribesmen and there some of them have 
remained ever since. When I reached Jammu the 
Maharajah had, in effect, gone into retirement, and 
Sheik Abdullah, whom he had formerly imprisoned, 
had become Prime Minister. I met Abdullah several 
times. He is a powerful, dynamic person with reformist 
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_ in a plural society come into clearer focus. 


stad even. secure laces mikich i *has Beate to sity to y the benefit of | 


the hungry, landless subjects of the Maharajah. He is also an advocate 
of an independent Kashmir—a solution which might have been possible,’ 
or even the best pena at an earlier stage, but which now seems 


_ ruled out by events. , 


_ Let me now summarise the indian case for holding Kashmir. The 


iho a4 Pidians say that legally the whole state belongs to them because its 


sovereign voluntarily adhered to India. They add, as they have done 
from the first, that they are willing to confirm that the people really 


want to come to India by a plebiscite, but that the plebiscite must be 
_ carried out under Indian auspices. with Sheik Abdullah continuing to be 


Prime Minister, because, they say, his is the only legal and properly con- 
stituted government. Pakistan is, therefore, in India’s opinion, an aggres- 


sor in Kashmir. To this—in my view—too legalistic argument, I should 


add that India is proud of having saved the Vale of Kashmir from being 
sacked by the tribesmen and having set up a democratic government 
under a popular Muslim leader. Progressive Indians also welcome his 
promise of social reforms—above all the land reform which is the 
greatest of all India’s necessities. Finally, Pandit Nehru, like Gandhi, is 
anxious never to agree that any part of the sub-continent must go to 
Pakistan just because it is Muslim.-His essential doctrine is that India is 
not ‘Hindustan’, but a democracy in which minorities of all kinds may_ 
live at peace. Some 35,000,000 Muslims are in India anyway; if they 
once agree to the Pakistan theory that a state should be based on 


religion, then—say the Indians—what is.to stop the outbreak of further 


ghastly communal riots and murders in many other parts of India? 
Let us now see how differently the whole issue of Kashmir looks 
from the Pakistan side. People in Pakistan are not thinking about the 
sacking of the Kashmir valley by tribesmen. The fact that Kashmir 
is overwhelmingly Muslim in population and that a Hindu ruler had 
been driven out of some parts of the country by a Muslim revolt; the 
fact that the rivers and roads mainly flow into Pakistan and that from 
the point of view of strategy the mountain areas seem to Pakistanis 
to he more important to them than to Indians—all these build in their 
minds an overwhelming case, of which the centre, however, is the 
simple faith that Muslims belong to Pakistan. They are sure that if 
there is a plebiscite for the whole state the majority will vote for 


. Pakistan; whatever people may say about Sheik Abdullah’s social 
_reforms, if Islam is allowed a free hand for propaganda and makes the 


religious issue the battle-cry of the campaign—then Pakistanis are quite 
sure that Kashmir will be theirs. 

‘What is the solution? If we are looking for peace, can there be any - 
doubt that this state must be divided? The mountainous areas of the 
north-west are completely in the control of Pakistan and they will so 
remain unless taken away by war. Privately, Indian statesmen admit 
that they do not want to acquire these regions. Similarly, Jammu seems 
finally part of India, except the part that is west of what is now the 


cease-fire line. It is no more use for Pakistanis now to quote the terrible / 


things done on thé Indian side in Jammu than it is for Indians to give 
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_«Self- Government for Nigeria 


~ By OKOL 


HE decision of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to. 
accept in all but detail the recommendations of the Ibadan 
Conference for a new Constitution for Nigeria opens the way 
for well-ordered political advance. I believe that Nigeria will 
achieve a full and democratic self-government, but it will take a great 
deal of honest leadership and wise guidance to bring about co-operation | 
between the many communities. For, with each step forward on the 
road to independence, many difficult problems of political leadership 


At present the organisation of the various tribes of Nigeria is main-- 
tained by a high degree of exclusiveness. For example,.no village council 
will admit into its membership any immigrant resident, however high 
his prestige may be, simply because he has no roots in the village; and- 
even in national affairs a man’s loyalty to his ethnic group may influence 
his attitude to national issues. 

Many political iaine are still, too often, debated. not on their 


‘Nehru has since maintained this stand at the recent Commonwealth - a 
a 


“matters have not been made more easy by the suggestion that Afghan- 


jected on to the plain of tribal relations; all this, of course, tends to ‘stir ie, 
essential to independence. To appreciate the nature of these Bers cw 2 


_ lished by Negro, Berber and Arab; and of wars which resulted in wave | 
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Nations representative one in 1950 t to find a sets 
—was also forced in the end to propose partition as the a 
He canvassed the possibility of a plebiscite only in the Kaen vi 
assuming that the rest of the territory was already effectively divi 
Difficulty at once atose about the administration of oe 
the plebiscite; Delhi refused to consider the eine an ‘Sheik 

Abdullah’s authority in favour of a United Nations Commission. Pandit 


Conference in London. But it is a mistake—all too frequently made—_— 
to assume that this attitude on the part of India is the only obstacle — 
to_a peaceful settlement. For no question of administration during a Si 3 
plebiscite in the Vale arises unless both parties have accepted the — a 
principle of partition and, so far, Pakistan has never agreed to any 
kind of division of Kashmir. ae wi ~ 2 
This week* the Kashmir problem i is thrown back to the. ‘Security at | 
Council. If my summary is correct, we may ‘suppose that a solution . 
will be sought on the lines of accepting the present.de facto: division | 
of the country with a plebiscite for the Vale. In that case a settlement 
would first depend on Pakistan accepting the loss of Jammu—with 
safeguards for fully maintaining the supply of water to Pakistan. So 
far Pakistan has refused any such division; whether it would do so if : 
it were made a formal United Nations award I rather doubt. If Pakistan 
so far agreed, peace would depend on India’s readiness to be accom- cy 
modating about the conditions of the plebiscite in the Vale. It would 
surely be unreasonable to expect the United Nations to agree to a 
plebiscite being conducted under the auspices of the ruler whose fuime E 
right to rule is the issue to be decided by that very plebiscite! «, 
On paper a decision on these lines seems attainable, and I have little 


doubt that if the issue could be removed from complicating international — oo 


i 
issues and settled quietly by men as able and reasonable as Pandit — 
Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan, then settled it would.be. These two men 
have already agreed on measures that have greatly reduced the dangers oa 
of communal tension. Unhappily public passions—I will not say public 

opinion—have been deeply roused on both sides during this dispute, and 


istan may co-operate with India in “squeezing ’ Pakistan. 
I have close friends among both Indiatis and Pakistanis. One- said p 3 
to me the other day that if there were no settlement the reason would 
be pride and prestige on the part of India, and, on the part of Pakistan, 
a communal fanaticism that regards any concession to India as ‘ appease-_ 
ment’. I can only say that the history of Europe reveals countless cases 
in which just these motives have destroyed the chance of human — 
happiness and decided the issue against peace at the very moment when © 
it seemed within grasp. The new Dominions of awakened Asia need not . 
necessarily follow the bad example of Europe’ s past. —Home Service 
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merits, but around pescseaitiess so chet ‘petetes antagonisms or rivalries — 

between political leaders of different ethnic groups are sometimes. pro- 


up inter-tribal hostilities and to weaken the national unity which is 


‘one must remember that for well over 500 years, from the beginning of 
the fourteenth to the end of the nineteenth century, the western Sudani- oe 
was the scene of a continuous succession of empires and yn es 


after wave of migrations of Bantu, Nilotic and Hamitic Peseis many 

of whom came to settle in what is now - Nigeria, a eS. 
In consequence of this long process of migration mak: income SS 

of populations there is today scarcely an ethnic group in Nigeria which 

presents a distinct and homogeneous physical. ype; any physical anthro- 

pologist, deprived of the aid of costumes and 

identification marks, would be itd ba to it trying ba Sates sf 
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at exact nfs Seed in Menke is out is ‘the! question, 
criteria of language and physical characteristics are more 
quite unrelated to racial stocks, and tribal names and 
ditions often apply _ to descent in a single line only, usually the 
a line. aes x : ‘ ' 


tos 


_ ae 


“s organisation, ‘religious beliefs and material cultures prove for the most 
part to be built up from the same box of bricks: 
: arrangements of factors drawn from a common stock. — 
But in spite of these common origins, differences in both the type 
and degree of social conditioning have produced marked divergencies 
in cultural and social attitudes; there is the north with its strong 
Mohammedan influence, increased by the great trade across the Sahara 
which has for many decades drawn inspiration from the Arab world 
for its cultural development, while the south, through coastal trade and 
Christian influence, has been’ drawn closer and closer into the western 
_ European orbit. These two opposing, though not mutually exclusive, 
_ influences have for a long time tended to keep the two Nigerias apart, 
and the cultural gap resulting from many years of this artificial separa- 
tion has presented Nigeria with one of her most difficult social and 
political problems. 
An example of this kind of problem may be seen in the all-important 


institution of ‘ Chiefship ’. The chief is everywhere in West Africa the - 


symbol of group unity. He is, or rather was, the axis of political 
relations and .the embodiment of his people’s essential values; but the 
status and role of a chief has always varied in different communities, 
and his secular authority varies considerably’ with the type of social 
structure. For example, in the Northern Nigerian Emirates with their 
centralised political systems and marked social stratification, the chief is 
_ within the framework of colonial policy—a feudal overlord. His moral 


authority i is enhanced first by his economic position as the greatest land- _ 


lord in the community, and also by his political pre-eminence as the 
person on whose favour all aspirants to high political office must depend. 
But in the west, especially in the long established Yoruba kingdoms, 
_ the chief is in principle, if not in fact, a constitutional monarch. He is 
chosen from one of a number of 
council of king-makers and nobles who kept the. chief’s power under 
check; and had the right to demand the chief’s ‘ ‘suicide’ if he proved 
to be a failure or a tyrant. Yoruba history is full of occasions on which 
an unpopular chief was sent the traditional ‘ parrot’s egg’ as a notifica- 
tion that he no longer enjoyed the confidence of the people and that, 
therefore, he should, to use a Yoruba idiom, ‘ go-to-sleep ’. oS 
In eastern Nigeria, again, the chief is often more a ritual functionary 
_ and less a political leader—political leadership in this case depends, 
~ among other things, upon an individual chief’s ability and personal 
prestige. Many communities in the east have a marked lineage system 
which was the basis on which corporate units with political functions 
were established. These units or political segments have the same 
interests as other units of the same order, and any interests which 
compete are balanced by the traditional beliefs, ritual and myths of 
‘which the chief may be the main exponent. 
You can see from this perhaps that chiefship everywhere symbolises 


‘the unity and exclusiveness of the groups which recognise it; and this 


_ symbol can only be effective in the context of its social function and 
_ of the social structure which it serves to maintain. Of course, no one 
can deny that the institution of chiefship has served the needs of tribal 
"society effectively, but it is equally true that chiefship in its present 
form is totally inadequate to meet the demands of a modern unified 
Nigeria. To say this is not in any way to disparage the ability of many 
of the individuals who have filled the role of chief. On the contrary 
many of them have been men of great wisdom and ability, dominant 
personalities with a gift for leadership. But to take away from the 
_ chief the supernatural basis of his authority and expect him to exert 
the same moral influence over his people is to fly in the face of facts. 
$ The chief lost his moral authority from the time he submitted to 
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eae: all resolve heaves into terins of one of af bee African ae 
| language families, Bantu or Sudanic, influenced toa greater or lesser 
extent by contact with one another and with the Hamitic and Semitic 
; language of the north and west. Similarly, the great variety of social - 


they are diverse 


‘chiefly’ lineages by a traditional 


regarded everywhere as the paid agent of the Colonial Government, 
on whose support he must de <a in order to retain his status. Very 
often he is in the unhappy posi 


agent of the latter against his own people.- There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the chief as an individual must tend to have a vested 
interest in the maintenance of the status quo, and in this respect is 


_ opposed to changes which alter the present pattern of authority. But 


on of having to reconcile his ambivalent 
roles as representative of his people against a foreign ruler and as an 


Perea hae fees “fear of | ‘superior rlipscal force, abd) now he 2s 


as modern Nigeria emerges, chiefs no less than colonial administrators) 


must sooner or later surrender political control in local as well as in 


national affairs to the accredited representatives of the people. 


. Apart from ethnic and tribal difficulties, a serious hindrance to self- 


government is the present uneven distribution of human resources over 
the country. By western European standards, the coastal peoples of the 


south-west’ and east are more politically and economically advanced 


than the north. There are more schools of all grades in the south; 


and the bulk of Nigeria’s indigenous professional, technical and admini- 
strative personnel comes from the south. In the sphere of central 
government, while the south can claim at least a decade of participation 
in legislative activities, the north took no part in central government 
affairs until 1945 when nominated representatives of the north first 
took their seats with their southern colleagues in the Legislative Council 
Chamber in Lagos. ae 
This temporary concentration of trained personnel in the south 
naturally raises doubts and fears in the minds of many northern repre- 


sentatives that self-government now may mean domination of the 


majority by a favoured minority. It is clearly recognised that in the 
absence of effective checks and balances a small group, if put in power, 
might tend to put its own interests first; and being more personally 
interested in the labour of the masses than the distant electorate 
of a colonial power, they might exploit their own countrymen more 
ruthlessly. This risk, though real, is no argument against self-govern- 
ment. There are effective safeguards against it and in Nigeria the best 


‘safeguard is the creation of a well informed public opinion which can, 


and will in time, be brought into being by universal education. In the 
meantime more effective use could be made of qualified Africans and 
more able young men encouraged to acquire experience by full participa- 
tion in local government. The introduction of the new Local Government 
Ordinance was a step in the right direction. But more has to be done 
by Nigerians themselves to promote continuous co-operation between 


these small communities that were formerly autonomous. 


In-Group Solidarity 

One of the paradoxes of the present situation is that inter-tribal 
hostility and prejudice are often encouraged not by the unsophisticated 
peasants, but by the young literate clerks and technicians who live and 
work in the urban centres away from their homes. Under the strange and 
frustrating conditions of urban life these young men often band them- 
selves into groups, ‘tribal unions’ or ‘improvement societies’ which 
provide a means of expressing in-group solidarity and even opposition 
to other groups. 

In such situations differences between. various ethnic groups are over- 
emphasised; it is a common feature of many northern Nigerian towns, 


for example, that special locations, the well-known Sabongari, are 


reserved for southern clerks and technicians who constitute themselves 
into separate. communities as distinct from the local community. This 
social exclusiveness receives official sanction, and the immigrant com- 
munity often enjoy such concessions as separate petty sessional courts 


_and better medical facilities; nor is official disapproval of the exploita- 


tion of these differences by European and African alike often precise 
and unequivocal. Indeed, many European residents openly and actively 


advocate the complete separation of the north from the south on the ~ 


plea of political expedience. But despite these tendencies towards tribal 
exclusiveness, it is by no means the case, as so many seem to think, that 
Hausas generally dislike all Ibos, or that all Ibos distrust Yorubas 
and Ibibios. As a matter of fact, it is not unusual to find in a remote 
Ibo village some immigrant Yoruba craftsmen or Hausa pedlars plying 
their trades under the patronage of a local host or the protection of 
the village head. The happy personal relations which mark these con- 
tracts certainly indicate that the greater mobility of large numbers of 
people from different parts of the country which follows the develop- 
ment of internal communications should lead to greater inter-tribal 
understanding. Furthermore, there is little reason to suppose, as some 
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For Arts Sake : . 


feel very strongly on the subject of modern painting. But 
many know very little about it. No one, however, is a more 


today) through the Fauves, Nabis and Cubists, not to mention the 
Dadaists and Surrealists, one can feel the utmost confidence that he 
knows what he is saying and loves what he knows. However, it must be 
a revealing thought to many that the work of the French schools of 
which he speaks is neither particularly novel nor extraordinary. ‘ The 
great achievements of the Ecole de Paris’, he tells us, ‘ all took place 
in the years before 1914’. Yet was it not in 1919, as readers of Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography will recall, that a quite modest post- 
impressionist exhibition in London made many visitors to it foam at 


the mouth? “Could those paintings really be called art?’ they demanded; 


and not even the most persuasive and emphatic writings of Roger Fry, 
Clive Bell or the poetic Guards officer from Eton could induce them to. 
believe that they were. One can be sure that some of the visitors to the 


Ecole de Paris exhibition now at Burlington House in London—and © 


especially those who venture into the farther rooms—are struck dumb 
by the manifestations of non-representational form and daring colour. | 
But if they are astonished, let them rest assured of this: that if time 
bestows respectability, these paintings, though dated last year, are quite 


unrevolutionary; indeed they are almost among the Old Masters. 


Furthermore, as Professor Blunt reminds us, the ideas of the Cubists 
and others have in fact entered into the fabric of our modern com- 


mercial life almost without our realising it. The very posters on the 
underground railways of London testify to their influence. 


~ But though the modern style of painting is now. middle-aged, 


respectable, and apparently no longer revolutionary, people do not — 
always assent to it or agree about it. In recent, weeks we have opened 


our columns to not a few controversies about different aspects of the 
subject. Indeed we rarely publish a reproduction of an example of 


-- modern painting or sculpture without receiving letters of protest in 


which hysterical abuse is by no means modified by deference to the laws 
of libel. The same applies, mutatis mutandis, to modern poetry and 
music, though we have no doubt that here, too, styles and techniques 


which strike some as the last word in revolutionary novelty are in fact 


now accepted twists in the river of culture. It is both notable and 
sobering that intelligent men and women are capable of getting even 


more excited and virulent about the arts than they do about politics — 


or religion. There is however this difference: that whereas our 
educational system and historical tradition ensure that nearly everybody 
has some knowledge of the arguments about the latter subjects and may 


_ perhaps even recognise that there are two sides to every question, com- 


parative ignorance seldom imposes any bar on fulminations about the 
arts. 
Yet when all is said artd done, is it not a good thing that we . should 


all have feelings, however caused and reflected, on aesthetic questions? 
. And this much may be said for broadcasting—that it has made them 


impinge on many a home. Sound broadcasting must have spread music 
as never before in our history; and television may do the same.thing for 
painting and the visual arts. We have no excuse for ignorance: the 
triumphs of civilisation can be brought into our parlours. A flicker of 


- interest and in time the whole world may be illuminated. 
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S regular readers of this periodical will be aware, many persons 


suave or more sensible guide to it than Professor Anthony ~ 
Blunt. As.he threads his way (as in the broadcast talk which we publish : 


was Tene ued: upon oe commentators all over go world. I 
the Soviet Union itself, Moscow radio, in addition to giving tremendo 
publicity to Stalin’s - declaration, followed it up by claims and allega. 
tions which would suggest that the Stalin interview is a prelude to. 
new world-wide communist ‘ peace’ campaign. Thus, Trud was quote 
by Moscow radio on the following day as painting the Soviet PORE) : 
as the great missionaries of peace throughout the world, and adding :! 
It is only malicious slanderers like the British - Premier Attlee, — 
_ interested in deceiving public opinion; and concealing from the masses — 
the aggressive policy of the United States and British imperialists, who 
alk so much about the U.S. 3. R. $ alleged: failure to demqhinse its armed 
orces. © “e 
And on February 18, Kicks radio quoted é a leading article j in ‘Priel 
as emphasising various points made by Stalin. ‘ The machinations of 
the American and British ruling circles’, it said, “have now been 3 
; 
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exposed. . . . The Stalin policy will be ardently supported ‘by all peace- 
loving peoples’. Commentators in the satellite countries treated the © 
Stalin interview as a sort of manifesto, and normal Promega were 
cancelled to make room for the full text. 


In France, the right-wing L’ Aurore was “quoted as: describing. te 
Stalin interview as ‘an aggressive declaration’, and adding: eae E 
We do not st want to engage in polemics, Bit we have the right to ask — 

Stalin’ how he believes a four-power conference is possible with; tS (e 
_. countries which he accuses in so brutal a manner. _ i 
The M:R.P. L’Aube expressed the view that Stalin’s- ‘statement was” 
clearly designed to exploit the pacifist current in the. extreme left _ 
fringe of the British Labour Party, and so drive a wedge. between it 
and the party’s more moderate elements. A similiar view was expressed — 
by the Swedish Liberal BADE, Passes ipheter which was grates asf 


‘saying : 


It is extremely sekdna shat Stalin “dKould Graces ‘England as wh : 
. target for his bitter attack. The reason is not difficult to reveal, Having 
failed to split the alliance between Great Britain and the United States, 
Russia now hopes to spoil the co-operation between the two nations by 
attacking that part of British opinion which is still faltering. 


From Italy, the rightwing Il Tempo was quoted for. the following 


cryptic comment: 
Stalin would have us believe that ned is so busy on peace’ “works that 

he is unable to deditate himself to rearmament. 
A commentator broadcasting over the Turkish radio sith that the 
Stalin. interview should be considered primarily as part and parcel of 
the familiar pattern of communist propaganda. A broadcast from Athens 
radio declared that if Russia really wants PEACE, all she thas to do is 
to prove it by deeds. 

While, as regards the threat to peace in Burope, Marshal Tito 
declared in a speech on February 17 that he did not believe an attack | 
on Yugoslavia from the east was imminent, as regards the threat in 


the Far East, Soviet and Chinese broadcasts last week were in a very 
bellicose tone. The particular occasion was the anniversary of the — 


Soviet-Chinese pact of friendship which, according to Moscow radio, © 
was a * tremendous force for strengthening world peace’, uniting, as | 
it did, ‘almost one-third of the world’s population—700,000,000 Bode 
people’. A Moscow broadcast quoting Jzvestia said that ‘in the whole _ = 
history of mankind’ no alliance of such scope had hitherto been known. 

The foremost taskof the treaty was ‘ to prevent a repetition of ageres-_ 
sion om the part of Japan or any other country uniting, directly or 
indirectly, with Japan’, The broadcast then pointed to Mr. Dulles’ — 
visit to Japan as demonstrating that the United States Government _ 


_ intended to conclude a separate peace with Japan. An article in Pravda 


by the Chinese Prime Minister, Chou En-lai, also broadeast by Mos- | 
cow radio, assured- the Soviet ‘audience that the Sino-Soviet alliance 
was resolutely opposed to such a separate peace. 1 American imperialists, 
intent on expanding their aggressive policy against China, were 

militarism in Japan, where ‘the creation of a base for imperialist 
aggression would ‘present a most serious Beier & to oie. cause et: Peace 
in the Far East’ ; hak ) tay : 
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VICTIMS OF NANGA PARBAT 
TOWARDS THE END of last summer an expedition set out to climb Nanga 
Parbat in the Himalayas. RICHARD Marsu, a survivor, gave an account 
of the climb in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

“From a distance’, he said, ‘Nanga Parbat stands out head and 


Shoulders above the 20,000-foot mountains that surround it. But it is 


Nanga Parbat (26,660 feet), one of the most imposing summits of the Himalayan range 


only when you begin to draw closer that you realise really how big the 
mountain is. There is a remote village at its foot, at a height of about 
8,000 feet, and when you leave this village behind you and reach the 
tree-line, then you get your first idea of what lies ahead of, you. Because 
there, above and all around you, towers the great mass of Nanga Parbat, 
another 16,000 feet of rock and ice that rise sheer to the summit. 

“We had with us four Sharpas, the tough little mountaineers from 
Nepal. They were to have helped carry our food and equipment. But 
some of their friends had before been killed on Nanga Parbat, and when 
they saw what was ahead they refused to accompany us any further, 
and we had to go on alone. 

‘It takes several weeks to climb something the size of Nanga Parbat, 
and the only way to climb it is to lay a series of food depots up the 
mountain. This entails relaying your food and equipment from depot 
to depot, until you have reached the final camp from which you hope 
to reach the top. We spent about a fortnight in this hard work. The 
only sound up there on the high flanks of Nanga Parbat was the wind 
and the avalanches that crashed down almost continually. They provided 
a sort of background; you were conscious of them even when you were 
asleep. You felt you were in a world as dead as that of the moon, 
and one in which the predominant colours were black and white—the 
white of the snow and the black of the precipices. There was not so 
much as a tuft of grass, a bird or an animal. We spent the evenings in 
a tent, reading a Shakespeare play; and then the following morning we 
would emerge into our world of black and white to carry more loads 
of food and equipment towards the top. 

‘ This was the first time anyone had been on Nanga Parbat in winter, 
and we found to our cost how unpleasant it can be up there at this 
time of the year. The temperature hovered around the zero mark, and 
after a week I was suffering from frost-bite and had to return to base 
camp. I left my two companions at 16,000 feet. They said they were 


- going to see how far they could go without taking any big risks. And 
for two weeks I watched them through binoculars, two black specks 
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moving slowly up the mountain. On December 1 I watched them 
pitching their-tent at a height of about 18,000 feet. This was the last 
I saw of them, although for three more days I saw their tent. As the 
weather was fine, I began to wonder what had happened. Then a blizzard 
came down, and when it cleared there was no sign of the tent. I felt 
certain then that something had happened. Two of the Sharpas 
agreed to help me to try to reach them, but this proved 
impossible, partly because of the cold and partly because 
the new-fallen snow came up to our chests. After two days 
we had to come back to base camp. Day after day we 
looked up towards the face of Nanga Parbat hoping that we 
would see two black spots moving up there, yet knowing that 
we would not. And when it was finally obvious that they had 
no chance of returning to base, we turned back towards the 
foot of the mountain. 

‘The last I saw of the great peak was the huge pinnacle 
rising 16,000 feet into the heavens, its ledges white from yet 
another winter blizzard ’. 


A PEOPLE WHO DO NOT WANT TO CHANGE 
‘There seem to be, up and down the world’, said JoHN 
SEYMOUR in a Home Service talk, ‘a number of groups of 
people who do not want to change. They have carried on 
for the last 30,000 years or so without altering their ways 
a jot, and if they are forced to alter them they may well 
end up either by dying out, or else by losing their racial 
identity. 

“The Veddahs of Ceylon, the Wanderobo of East Africa, 
the Pigmies, the Australian Blackfellows, and the Bushmen 
of Southern Africa are examples of this kind of people. They 
all have a lot in common; in fact an African Bushman far 
more closely resembles an Australian Blackfellow in his way 
of life than he does his near neighbours the Klip-kaffirs or 
the Hereros or the Ovambos. They all live by two kinds of 
activity: collecting and hunting. They see cultivating or 
pastoral people living around them—presumably they notice 
that these people have what you or I might call “higher standards of 
living ” than they have—but for some reason they do not copy them or 
learn from them. Anthropologists and others have various theories as to 
why these hunting peoples will not take to herding and farming, but 
my own theory, based on four years of living in Bushman country and 
becoming very friendly with a number of them, is—they just love 
hunting. 

“And it is not because they are not intelligent enough that they have 
not adopted more “ civilised ” ways of life. They are far quicker-witted 
than their Bantu neighbours—or than ourselves, for the matter of that, 
in many directions. A Bushman will learn a language in a matter of a 
few weeks if he wants to; he only has to hear a word once to remember 
it, and he has the most extraordinary visual 
memory too. He will remember afterwards 
every trivial detail of anything or anybody 
he has seen, even if he only saw them for 
an instant. I was once with a Bushman, and 
we caught sight 
of a car going 
past ‘and after- 
wards — incred- 
ible as it may 
seem—he | was 
able to draw in 
the sand the 
registration 
number of the 
car although he 
did not know 
how to read or 
write. Also he 
thinks faster 
than we do,.so 


Old woman and child of 
the African Bushmen 
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much so that a Bushman gets impatient when talking to a white man 
or a Bantu; he just cannot wait for the other to get his sentences out. 


He divines the meaning long before the sentence is finished and is — 


therefore constantly interrupting. You have only to.talk to a Bushman 
for a very little while to convince yourself that there is nothing wrong 
with his intelligence. 

‘Bushmen have been driven by Bantu and Europeans from the great 
plains of Africa where they once roamed until now they are only to 
be found in the “ wild ” state in the Kalahari Desert, parts of South- 
West Africa—notably the Namib Desert and the Kaokoveld in the 
north—parts of Angola, and along the Caprivi Strip. The ones I knew 
best were the Auen Bushmen, in the north of South-West Africa. Unless 
you have the entrée into their society you seldom clap eyes on the real 
wild Bushmen. You know they are 
there but you do not actually see aOR 
them. You may ride into an encamp- 
ment: rough grass wind-breaks where 
they have been sleeping and fires still 
burning—but no Bushmen. They are 
a shy people; they do not like 
strangers. If you are a farmer you 
may sometimes find the remains of 
cattle that “have been killed by the 
Bushmen and the meat carried away 
and eaten, but you are not likely to 
find the Bushmen who did it. They 
do not. like killing other people’s cattle, 
as a matter of fact, but they have 
been driven to it at times by the Euro- 
pean game laws which try to prevent 
them from hunting for a living, and 
also by the fact that the white settlers 
tend to slaughter all the game in the 
country they settle in’. 


FIRE BOMBS AND ORANGES 
St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, is the first 
church in the City of London to be 
fully restored since the end of the 
war. VALENTINE SELSEY visited it re- 
cently and spoke about it in the Home 
Service. ‘In the last war’, he said, 
‘St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, never suf- 
fered a direct hit, but it was damaged 
in every other way. Fire bombs hit 
the roof and bomb blast broke all but 
two of the stained-glass windows, 
blew in the back of the organ and 
broke down the east wall above the 
altar. But in spite of all this damage, 
the Vicar, the Rev. W. E. Lees, and the congregation carried on. 

‘ The windows are all back into position now, though white glass has 
replaced the stained glass. The two surviving stained-glass windows 
are high up in the wall above the pulpit; this spent most of the war 
years in safety outside London. And the pulpit canopy is back too with 
its decorations carved in oak of winged cherubs and flowers, almost 
certainly the work of Grinling Gibbons. Oak panelling surrounds the 
church—the oldest dates back to 1700—and the pews have that glossy 
seasoned appearance which only comes with age and constant polishing. 
Over the west door is the organ loft. The Vicar told me how one 
morning after an air raid he came into the church and found that the 
entire organ loft had been thrust out into the body of the church and 
was leaning precariously at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

‘Christopher Wren gave this little Renaissance church all the dignity 
and the beauty of his best work. Of a more recent period is the painted 
reredos behind the altar; this shows St. Clement and St. Martin. The 


oldest part of the church is the south wall; this survived the Fire of 


London, as did the base of the belfry. Many people claim that St. 
Clement’s, Eastcheap, is the church of the nursery rhyme: “‘ Oranges 
and lemons’, say the bells of St. Clement’s”, and later in the song: 
“*You owe me ‘five farthings’, say the. bells of St. Martin’s”. A 
church of St. Martin’s did in fact exist in the parish before 1666, 
but was destroyed in the Fire of London and never rebuilt. The other 
claimants are St. Clement’s Dane near the Strand, and St. Martin-in- 
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Interior of St. Clement’s, Eastcheap: the church was badly damaged 
during the war and has now been restored 


other, there will be little harm done. If we do, your fortune is made. — 
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the-Fields. And their supporters point to the Covent Garden fruit 
market. But the evidence in favour of the Eastcheap church is strong. 
Spanish ships unloaded oranges near London Bridge in the middle 
ages, hence the reference to oranges, and the nursery rhyme itself is . 
believed to be older than the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. And, — 
the argument goes, St. Clement’s Dane and the St. Martin’s in Trafalgar — 
Square are well outside the city boundaries ’. 


ENGAGED BY LORD NORTHCLIFFE i? 
‘Printing House Square is the oddly named office of The Times 
newspaper ’, said H. RUSSELL WAKEFIELD in a Home Service talk, _ 
‘and one afternoon in the autumn of 1911 I mounted its steps, my 
father’s words echoing in my ears, 
“Lord Northcliffe is probably one 

of the three most powerful men in 

the world. This is a great chance 

for you”. Two minutes later a voice 

said “Sit down, my boy”, in the - 
tone of one who orders and is not 
disobeyed. aie 

‘ After a few moments preliminary — 
chat about my father, Lord Northcliffe 
said sharply, “So you’re just down 
from Oxford. Did you. read for 
Honours? ” . 

‘“ Yes, sir. But I only got a second, 

I’m afraid. I played too many 
games”. A feeble remark which was 
instantly rebuked. 

““Now, my boy, never make 
excuses. No one believes them; not 
even yourself, if you’re sensible ”’. | 

“No, sir. As a matter of fact I 
was expected to get a fourth”. | ~ 

_ £*D)’you know what I’d have done 
if you’d told me you’d got a first? ” : 

«6 No, sir a: , 

““ Reluctantly shown you the door. 
D’you know why? ” ‘ 

SEL INO; Site 

“* Because I should have known 
you had a tired brain. This country 
is ruled by tired_brains, and they all 
took firsts at the university. I have 
none such in my businesses. A second 
is an excellent degree. It reveals intel- 
ligence, but a refusal to be prematurely 
worked-out”’. 

«“ Yes, sir”, I said gratefully. 

** You mentioned games. What games? ” 

*“ Cricket, rugger— ” 

*“ Do you play golf?” 

*“ Yes, sir. I got a blue for it”. 

‘His Lordship leaned forward, a gleam of great~interest in his 
formidable eye. 

*“ You did! When can you start? Monday morning?” It was just 
like that. Like Bertie Wooster engaging Jeeves. 

*“ You mean, sir—? ” 

‘That you’re my personal private secretary, if you want the job. 
Did you win your match against Cambridge?” - 

“* Yes, sir, just. By a fluke really, though I pretended it wasn’t ”. 

‘“T like that reply. Always take credit for your-good luck and blame 
yourself for your bad. It is the first rule for success in life. I want you 
to report at my Carmelite House office at nine o’clock on Monday. 
Report to Mr. Price, my secretary there. Can you manage that? ” 

Se N 685° Sibet ~ 5 

** You'll have to learn shorthand and typing. And you'll have to 
learn them in record time. About salary. I shall pay you very little at — 
first, just enough to buy an occasional theatre ticket—in the gallery. 
But remember, all my young men.come to.fame and fortune, if they 
remain with me. Well, then, nine o’clock Monday. If we don’t suit each _ 


Good-day, my boy”’”. ” 
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OU know one of our grave anxieties, as we look to the 
_ future, is about food supplies for the world’s growing popula- 
tions. As Mr. Dodd, the Director of Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, has said: ‘Any night as we go to bed, we 
< may ask ourselves what we can find for breakfast, for the 50,000 extra 
_ who will be with us in the morning’. 


Let us look squarely at the facts, gloomy as Hey are. The fire is 


that: very little is left of the once vast reserves of fertile virgin land in 
the new world. Most of the possible farmland that remains ‘is, in one 


way or another, ‘ problem country —swamp and semi-desert, dripping 


_ unhealthy’ tropical forest, tundra and rocky hillside. Secondly, the world 
_ is constantly losing farmland, partly by erosion and partly to provide 


for needs other than food. And thirdly, the existing world population is _ 


very far from being adequately fed. The overall situation is worse than 
it was before the war, for although the world is producing about four 


per cent. more food, “there. are twelve per cent.-more people. We in 


this country, have, of course, cause for special concern. We are, it is 
true, better endowed with land than some other nations—Japan, for 
example; but we can support our existing numbers, at our present 


_ standard of living, only by importing more food than any other country 
| in the world. 


- and enlightenment’. 


A Hundred Years Ago © 


Let us look back over some of the road Rw we hee travelled; and 


Tet. us start at 1851 when, to quote G. M. Trevelyan, ‘The Great 
Exhibition spread its hospitable glass roof high over the elm trees of 
Hyde Park, and all the world came to admire England’s wealth, progress 
Britain then had just ceased to be a predominantly 
rural country: the census of 1851 showed, for the first time, that the 
‘majority of our people—though still only a slender majority—were 
town dwellers. But the responsibility for feeding our people still rested 
mainly on our home farmers, for no overseas country was yet able to 


_ send us regular or substantial quantities of grain; and imports of meat, 
’ dairy produce, fruit and other foods were negligible. Our farmers’ task 


had been constantly growing heavier. The population of Great Britain 
and Ireland, though just about half what it is today, had doubled since 
the first census was taken in 1801—there were twice as many mouths 
to feed. 

This growth: of populason had, of course, called for a great and 
sustained effort on the part-of our food producers—aimed partly at 
higher yields, but more especially at adding acres to the national farm. 
The sandy wastes of East Anglia’s Breckland, the ragged commons of 
the Midlands, the wide expanses of Scottish moors, Lincoln Heath and 
Yorkshire Wolds, as well as many little patches on the Welsh hillsides 
and along the fringes of Exmoor, had been converted, with much 
sweat, into cornfields and green pastures. Only one considerable block 
of the once vast expanse of the marshy, ague-ridden fens still remained 
t& be drained. The general pattern of the country—except, of course, 
that towns were smaller and slag heaps fewer—was already much as 
we know it today. 

But by the ’forties—the hungry *forties—most of our forefathers 
knew in their hearts that we must give up the notion that we could 
continue to be self-supporting. The crisis had come in 1846 and 1847. 
By that time the potato had become an important crop—because it 
prieuced more food, per acre, than corn—and in Ireland it had replaced 

as the staff of life; and in those two years the crop was stricken by 
a frightful new disease. The result was that 500,000 Irish people died 


of famine and pestilence, and 1,000,000 more fled the country. So the - 


Corn Laws were repealed—with the object, of course, of offering the 
inducement of an open market to overseas growers. But the flood of 
imports, hoped for by the hungry poor and dreaded by landowners and 
_ farmers, was not destined to arrive for another generation. By 1851, our 


_ reserves of unfarmed land were+virtually exhausted and our farmers were 


vast 


concentrating on higher—that is to say, more intensive—farming. One 
ation, the drainage of our great expanse of wet clay, was well in 
_ hand. op Oavmaad thousands of mes were busy, up to their knees 
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in mud, digging inet of miles of trenches, in which were laid | 
millions of cylindrical clay tiles. New fertilisers were coming into use— 
nitrate from Chile, sulphate of ammonia from the new gas works, guano 
from the Pacific Islands, superphosphate made by treating fossil bones 
with vitriol. But what caused most astonishment to our overseas visitors 
at the Great Exhibition was the vast range and the fine workmanship 
displayed in the collection of British farm implements. Those who went 
on to Windsor, to the great ‘ Royal’ Show, were equally impressed with 


the great array of fine cattle and sheep.. 


The following quarter-century is commonly spoken of as the Golden 
Age of British farming. By 1870, the old craft, with the new aids 
which science was providing, reached an astonishing level of efficiency, - 
so that farmers and landowners from other countries came thronging to 
see and to learn. For in fighting our own battle we had forged many 
weapons that others were later to turn to good account. It was the 
middle ’seventies which saw the beginnings of the flood of, imported 
wheat that had for so long been hoped for by the poor and feared by 
the landed interests. 

_ The reaper, one necessity for the mass production of corn, had been 
at work for many years. And now the new railways and ocean-going 
steamers could bring corn from the far-distant new lands to British 
ports. As is now reckonéd, the world’s resources of farmland had been | 


increased by more than forty per cent. Another fact is that a good deal. 


of. the new land, reserves of which seemed virtually inexhaustible; was 
being exploited rather than farmed, so that the price of wheat fell to 
a level that had hardly been known for three centuries. And this- was 
not all. Inthe early ‘nineties, cargoes of frozen meat began to arrive 
from the other side of the world. 

While the other countries of western Europe all did something to 
keep their farms in being and to preserve their rural people, we, for 
half-a-century, did nothing. Cheap food seemed to our townsfolk, both 
rich and poor, to be an unmixed blessing. Low costs of living enabled 
factory wages to be kept down, and low wages meant that our manufac- 
tured goods could be offered, overseas, at very attractive prices. 

Not all of. our farmers suffered grievously. There was a growing 
demand for milk and vegetables, and home-produced meat commanded 
a better price than the imported frozen article. Some corn farmers, if 
they took the resolution in time—before they went bankrupt—were able 
to swing over to livestock, fruit or vegetables. But in some eastern 
districts the majority of farmers broke, and their land either fell derelict 
or was rented for a song by “incomers’ from Scotland, Wales or Devon- 
shire, who lived frugally in the kitchens of the great farm houses and 
worked all the hours that God sent. In the uplands the bracken and 
heather crept down the hillsides into the fields that had but lately been 
reclaimed, and the Midland clays, that had been so laboriously laid 
dry, reverted to rushes and briars. Between 1871 and 1931 the number 
of paid farm workers fell by more than half, and- what was worse, those ~ 
who remained came to feel that their job no longer mattered. 


a 
Was Our Policy Wrong? 

Of course, it is easy to be wise so long after the event. From a narrow 
economic point of view, and in the short term, our national policy was 
perhaps right. There were indeed many who, on social grounds or for 
sentimental reasons, regretted the decay of the countryside. But I cannot 
think of anyone who pointed out that, even from the strictly business 
point of view, our policy would, in the long term, prove wrong. And 
yet the argument could, I believe, have been made pretty convincing. 
In our own country, population had quadrupled in less than two cen- 
turies, and there was no real doubt about the cause. It was not that 
the birthrate had risen. It was simply that the progress of medical 
science and the improvement of medical services had vastly increased 
the expectation of life of every child that was born; and it seems to me 
that it should have been clear, even in the ’eighties, that the same causes 
were beginning to operate over the world as a whole—I mean that world 
population would rise just as ours had risen. But there is nothing to be 
gained by crying over our past mistakes. For the past dozen years our 


ae farmers avs ze every encouragement to make good. the h 
Het es done, and to press on to higher production. The level already r 
- forty per cent. above that of the pre-war period. Moreover, new possi- 
bilitiés are constantly being created by the discoveries of science and i 
the native ingenuity of our farmers and workers. 
What in particular have we done in Britain? I could make. out a- 


an > 


its great value in human medicine, is rapidly eliminating a disease of 
_ dairy cows—mastitis—that used to cost millions of gallons of milk each 
‘month. BHC and other new insecticides are revolutionising the war 
‘against destructive insects. The new hormone weed-killers were largely 
Bee developed in this country during the war. We are again, as in the 
a> Re "seventies, making immense strides in farm machinery and exporting 

: ‘great numbers of fine tools. The world’s beef industry is still founded on 
_ our British breeds of cattle. Many of the great estancieros and station. 
owners of the New World have been at the great Perth cattle sales this 
‘month. Again, we have given great thought to the organisation of agri- 


cultural research, the education of future farmers and workers, and the — 
machinery for the rapid dissemination of technical knewledge. In doing ry 


these things, and many more, we—like our grandfathers—are contribut-- 
ing notably to the world’s stock of scientific knowledge and farming skill. 


we, as some believe, making headway towards the world ‘of plenty? Or 
are the pessimists right? Will population outpace agricultural progress 
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T is, I think, rather important to be clear what ie term - “Role: 
_de Paris’ means, if only because there is a good deal of dispute 
whether it is a valid term at all. I think myself that it is, provided 
it is used carefully. 
Up to the end of the nineteenth century there was sithnly a French 
school of painting just as there has been a Dutch or a German school; 
and it consisted of French painters painting in France (in practice 
_ ‘mainly in Paris). But in the present century Paris has become the 
3 international centre of art, and it_was a group of artists of very mixed 
‘nationalities who started the revolutions which have transformed paint- 
ing in the last half century. Modigliani was an Italian, Picasso and Gris. 
| Spaniards, Chagall a Russian, Pascin a Bulgarian, and so on. But it is 
“eee still reasonable to talk of them as the ‘ School of Paris’, because they — 
Song had in common certain fundamental beliefs and methods; and although ~ 
they fell into different groups, the lines which divided them were in no 
. sense the lines of nationalities. But there is nothing’ new or ‘surprising 
in finding a group of painters of all sorts of nationalities working in a 
Poy single place, with a certain community of aims. In fact, it is what always 
happens when one particular town becomes. the artistic capital of 
| Europe. It was, for instance, for several centuries true of Rome, ‘the 
predecessor of Paris as the cosmopolitan centre of Ey ee 
Now let us try to see what the painters of the School of Paris gctbally 
did. The essential achievements of the School all lie within the period 
between 1900 and the beginning of the first war. During those years the 
‘two great movements of Fauvism and Cubism were developed. These 
- movements challenged pretty well every established doctrine about the 
arts, consciously or unconsciously held. They explicitly rejected the | 
Romantic view that art was nature seen through a temperament, and 
the Realist view that art was a slice of life, and the Impressionist view 
that painting was a record of the visual sensations produced on the 
retina. A painting, the Fauves said, was a piece of canvas covered with 
‘ paint, and the business of the artist was to cover it in such a way that 
it was harmonious in itself irrespective of its relation to nature. In~ 
aécordance with this view, Matisse and his friends produced a series 
of paintings in which all perspective and modelling were abandoned 
as being untrue to the two-dimensional nature of painting, and colours 
_ were applied quite flat without modulation. ; 
Curiously enough the doctrine behind the practice of the Fauver had 
been worked out well before 1900, in one form by the group around 
Gauguin at Pont Aven, but in another form by painters whose practice 
was a great deal more conservative than their theory. Even the academic 


very long list, but a few examples must suffice. Penicillin, apart from t 


Will all this, with’ all that is being done elsewhere, be enough? Are 
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-and colours which were emotive in their own right. It was on this 


iat painting to a remarkable degree, but the next stage in the revolution 
-was to be even more drastic in its painted results. The Cubists 
theoretically paid more attention to nature than the Fauves, but they 
‘treated her in a more high-handed. way. The Fauves declared that they — 
-did not need to imitate nature at all, but in practice the objects which 

they paint, though simplified and oddly coloured, are’ aaa easily 
~ recognisable. The Cubists approached nature in a more arrogant mood, 
and from a more intellectual point of view. The complexity of natural 
“appearances, they said, could and should be analysed into forms simpler 


breaking up visible objects. into a series of geometrical solids, Then, — 


following their strict intellectual line still further, they challenged the 
principle that the artist must always depict what he can see from one — 


reconstruction of a piece of nature. 
if you look at it from another point of view, 


traditions. — + 
When the Nabis talk of painting being the outward and visible sign of — 
their ape or oo ire are ewes be tt common to all idealist — 


mations ‘Tt is, as think, conceive ae ek 
roe twice or even ie three times as much 


happen i in ‘the coming ice ‘Well, done a think ae pi 
may decide that .4,000,000,000 or 5, 000, 000,000 are about as Ly 
people as this planet can comfortably _ accommodate? And don’ “f “yor R 
think it conceivable that world population, like so many other sings 
could be planned? PS id 

If not, there is still another possibility. You Mpabiiees know that thee 
basic process underlying all food production, at at present, is the synthesis. * 
of sugar from air and water, which takes place in the leaf of the green 
plant exposed to the light of the sun. This same synthesis can be carried 


out in the laboratory. True, much remains to be done before the ‘process 


could be carried out on a large scale; and its operation upon é a vein S. 

while scale would require a vast: expenditure of power. But i isn *t atomic is 

energy insight? = yee fod 
I am not supposed to pitphenys in ‘this talk. But if eee to ‘set. up 

in that line of business, I should not yet eK among the Bsr of 

world famine. — Heme. sevice , ay See 


SS sane a rece swe or bee By ANTHONY BLUNT. sh ea ae a 


Gustave Neots said something which comes very eae to this abstract 


doctrine; and it was formulated in its purest form by the Nabis, that is 


Bonnard, Vuillard and the more theoretical Maurice Denis. But there — 
was also a more positive side to the theory of the Nabis and the Fauves. 
_The Nabis had explicitly stated—and the Fauves more or less followed 
them in° this—that in addition to being a consistent and harmonious — 


7 
Fy 
to say the group formed in the eighteen-nineties which included — 
| 


decoration, a painting must be the expression of an idea or feeling. — 
Or rather, what they actually said was, the equivalent of an idea or 
emotion. That is to say, that while the artist was under no obligation © 
whatsoever to imitate nature, he had to find symbols which expressed 
his idea or feeling, and which might either be natural objects or forms 


is 


‘principle that Matisse would happily paint a part of a face bright green, 
if it happened to express his’ intention more Conable than pamane =. 
-it the natural colour. 

Between them the Nabis and the Panel: destroyed the. old anders, 


-and more readily apprehendable to the mind. This meant in effect 


particular point of view. They claimed instead that he can paint what — 
he knows about the world, and is therefore entitled to combine ona 
single canvas different views of an objeet from the top and from the — 
sides, and, if he wants, even from the patee: The result. 3 is a bapa ct 


The effects of these two movements’ seem to be ep 
and were actually based on a rejection of most accepted prin 
the Nabis, the 
the Cubists can all claim to be logical continuations of older 
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aesthetics, that the object of the artist is not to imitate nature, 
but to express the idea in the artist’s mind; and this, after all, is 
to be found everywhere from the neo-Platonists through the 
whole of medieval art and even as late as Michelangelo and 
Raphael—a very respectable ancestry. When the Fauves claimed 
that a painting must be a decorative harmony of lines and 
colours, they were only formulating more clearly what all 
painters have always practised, though in the past they have 
usually combined the claims of decoration with those _ of 
naturalism. When the Cubists tried to reduce nature to a 
mathematical orderliness, they could reasonably say that they 
were only doing more thoroughly what Poussin had begun and 
Cézanne had continued. Such links with tradition do not, how- 
ever, affect the basic fact that these movements challenged 
existing standards. After all, every revolution has its roots in the 
past and can always appeal to authority; it is no less revolu- 
tionary for that. 

‘But the Fauves and the Cubists did not only upset. people’s 
ideas about the present; they also shook up their views about 
the past. In 1900 painters in Europe were still enclosed almost 
entirely within a European and ultimately a classical tradition. 
True, the art of Japan had broken the circle at one point; but 
the artists of the twentieth century were to break it up alto- 
gether. Classical Greek sculpture was thrown down from its 
altar and was replaced by Negro images; Raphael was neglected 
in favour of El Greco;.Titian was pushed aside by the artists 
who made the mosaics of Ravenna. That is to say, in their 
attitude towards both the present and the past painters rejected 
classical and humanist standards and turned instead to their 
exact opposites. Directness and violence replaced balance, har- 
mony and moderation. 

There was nothing very surprising in such a change, and 
historical conditions at the beginning of the twentieth century 
would have made it hard for artists to have the optimism and 
faith necessary for the creation of classical art. The painting of 
the Fauves and Cubists was therefore in tune with the period; 
and in those years before the first war it had the vitality which 
goes with genuine revolution, even when it seems to be most 


* The Artist and his Model’, a Fauve painting, by Matisse * Standing Figure’, a Cubist painting, by Jean Helion 
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Examples of three art move- 
ments; from the ‘Ecole de 
Paris ’ exhibition at Burling- 
ton House: ‘Interior’, a 
Nabi painting, by Vuillard 


futilely iconoclastic. But, 
alas, that vitality did not 
last, and it is one of the 
sad spectacles of recent 
painting how almost all 
the giants of that period 
have lost their stature and 
shrunk, in most cases, to 
academic pigmies. Some, 
like Vlaminck and Mar- 
quet, just went on churn- 
ing out the old stuff, 
which inevitably became 
worse in the _ process; 
others, like Derain and 
Van Dongen, became 
fashionably vulgar. Even 
Matisse, the greatest of all 
the Fauves, suffered this 
fate for nearly twenty 
years, and then made an 
almost miraculous return 
to youthful vigour at the 
age of eighty. Rouault, who 
has always_stood slightly 
aside from the main 
stream, has carried on his 
half-religious, half-satir- 
ical commentary on the 
degradation of human 
nature. Some of _ the 


~ Cubists, pérticularly Braque a Léger, continued to pevaiye genuruely aid 
new forms within their defined conception of painting and so avoided 
- sterility. But only Picasso has gone on and on, continually expanding the ~ 
horizons of art, often becoming nastier and more horrifying, but never — 


stagnating and never sinking to the academic. But he was an n exception, 
almost the unique exception. _ 
I said earlier that the great achievements of she Ecole de Paris all 


took place in the years before 1914, and I believe that this is true. But, 


~ you will say, what of Dadaism and Surrealism? True, these two move- 
ments took place after 1914; but we still have to examine two problems: 


products of the Ecole de Paris? In the cases of Dadaism the answer 
to the second question is clearly no. Dadaism was created in Switzer- 
‘land at the end of the first war in an atmosphere of utter pessimism 
which was more obviously appropriate to central Europe than to France 
. at that particular moment. Was it worth while? That is harder. Dadaism 
had the charm and the futility of all doctrines carried to excess. 
Dadaism was pure, unqualified anarchy ; the unchecked expression of 
je men foutisme, the English for which is bloody-mindedness. __ 
The Case of Surrealism 
The case of Surrealism is more complicated. It starts from the 
assumption of Dadaism that all human reason is futile and its processes 
invalid, but it adds to this negative view the positive doctrine that 
whatever comes from the subconscious is worth while and, in a sense, 
true, provided reason does not interfere with the expression of it. 
Surrealism is therefore the extreme and scientific formulation of the 
romantic theory that art depends on imagination and not on reason 


or conscious thought—another case of a revolutionary doctrine deriving: 


from respectable sources. In relation to the more immediate past it 
can also be seen as the application to paifting and poetry of the prin- 
ciples of Freudian psychoanalysis, a method which was evolved in 
the first decade of the present century. At its inception in the mid- 
nineteen-twenties, therefore, Surrealism was already in a sense half a 
generation late. Its doctrine, moreover, is also open to other theorezical 

objections. It can be argued that it is based on a rather superficial 
application of Freudian principles to the arts, and it would be main- 
tained by many that the artist ought never to give up deliberately and 
completely the control of reason in the creation of a work of art, as 
he is compelled to do according to the Surrealists. 


It is also worth noticing that although Surrealism must count as a. 


product of the School of Paris, because it was invented and first prac- 
tised there, its ideas and methods were for the most part drawn from 
abroad. Of those who can count as immediate forerunners or as founders 


of the movement, Chirico was an Italian; Chagall a Russian, who 


admittedly lived in Paris; Klee, Arp, and Ernst were ex-Dadaists; 
Kandinsky was a Russian mainly trained in Germany; the Catalan Miro 
_had only been in Paris a few:years; and only Marcel Duchamp, Masson, 
Picabia and Tanguy were by their previous training and in their ideas 
members of the Ecole de Paris. Surrealism was therefore not, like 
Fauvism or Cubism,.the result of a French tradition in the produc- 
tion of which foreigners contributed; it was a style mainly made up of 


elements introduced by non-French artists from foreign traditions, many _ 


of them contrary to existing principles of the school of Paris. 

- So far I have been trying to describe what happened in the School 
of Paris during the last half-century; now the awkward moment has 
arrived when I must try to answer the question which I formulated 
at the beginning: what have these artists added to art, to the achieve- 


ments of the human mind? One part of the answer is easy. The painters — 
whom we have been talking about have unquestionably transformed - 


and greatly enlarged our formal vocabulary. You have only to look at 
the ordinary industrial products of today—posters, magazine covers, 


the patterns on the seats in the railways—to realise that the idioms — 
which the Fauves and the Cubists invented were so well-suited to the 


age that they have been taken up and vulgarised (often disastrously) 
and are now something which we take for granted. At a more serious 
level it is equally certain that the discoveries of the Fauves about the 
absolute value of colour, and their experiments in flat decorative 
pattern, have left a permanent mark on painting. The same is true of 
the analytical methods of the Cubists. 

_ But have these painters only enlarged the formal vocabulary ~of art; 
or have they added something to its content? Have they had something 
to say? In some cases again the answer is obvious. The Surrealists 


would claim to have explored new zones of the imagination by their. 


study of the subconscious. The Nabis and Fauves would say that they 


‘increasingly inwards and not outwards; and in each case ai 


did they produce results that were really worth while?\and were they 


scribed to its doctrines. But, except for occasional moments of pure 


vital that a painter should take cognisance of events around him and 


of art; ie ee are all contributions wi a dae bias. They 


focused on the-artist’s mind, not on the world outside him. 
The Nabis and the Fauves. still rely largely on their capacity ae 


7 
feeling; remember that their doctrine refers. to the expression of ideas 
or emotions; and it is perhaps this which gives warmth and significance Ry 4 
.to their paintings. With the Cubists everything springs from the analy- 
tical, almost mathematical faculties of the mind, intellectual"and less 
human. With the Surrealists we plunge still deeper, beyond the cOon- — ¥: 
scious mind int6 the subconscious. A steady tendency inwards, in which -— 


the outer world is more and more ignored. This, it seems to. me, is 
the most alarming symptom. In the last hal -century the artist has 
turned away more and more from the world around him and has shut 
himself up in his ivory tower. There is nothing surprising in this, for — 


_in this period more perhaps than in any other since the break-up of — 


feudalism the artist has had reason to feel lost and baffled in a. world 
where he sees the old order breaking. up under the pressure of economic 
conditions, and a new order arising. The uncertainty of the transitional 
period, coupled with the horrors of two major wars, is a sufficient - 
reason for the artist, more sensitive than the rest of us, to take refuge 
in his own mind, and so to avoid contemplating what is taking place 4 
around him. The end of this story is that in the art produced in Paris — 
during and since the last war there has been a sudden outburst of 
abstract painting; not Cubism but real pattern-producing, of the kind __ 


which artists like Mondrian had explored before and just after. the 


first war. | w 

‘One artist alone seems to have ‘escaped this tendency, though he 
has often led others into it: Picasso. It is true that as one of the creators 
of Cubism he led the early flight from the subject; but he deserted 
the style when it threatened to become empty of all peieys:: Later. ¥ 
he was much concerned with Surrealism, though he never fully sub- 


experiment, his art never lost a certain touch with reality; at least . 
there is always in it great emotional energy. What is more important 
is that he was one of the first to re-establish a closer contact between 
art and life; and in his great mural of Guernica, painted during the 
Spanish war, he attempted once again to treat a theme that was human, 
tragic -and even political. This desire to turn once more to political 
subjects is in one way a manifestation of Picasso’s sensitivity to human ~ 
problems, which never deserted him; and it also points to the only 
solutions to the present quandary of the artist. It may not be necessary 
to do as Picasso has done and join the Communist Party, but it is — 


ee ee 


should be, consciously or unconsciously, a seismograph for the changing — 
conditions and movements in the world. Artists who refuse to register 
what is taking place outside their ivory tower may in the end find that 
it has turned into a cul-de-sac.—Third Pyeaoo me 


. a ~ iS ? i ¥ ae ey” 
The Swan King 
The deere lake far off and in the foreground — is 
The trees of the pear- -orchard are clothed in white, oe 
Clouds of pure starry foam, the springing grass 


Shines thick with tender jonquils, the mountain cones.” Ss! . 
Rise nists blue beyond the sepa lake. _ ye he 


a. 


= In this proud castle high above the lake oat 

Lived once the mad King Maximilian, — pe ae san 

_ Who disappeared upon a noon of May, — a Et eee 

_ And was not anywhere ever seen again— EO - Soe 

The peasants say that he was Sane into.a swan. Adan 

4 Now he sails for ever thethe lake, = toe erty tea fA 

And sometimes on a cloud-soft noon of May, = anor 
As it might be this noon, he is seen again, .- as 

A silver swan crowned with a cirque of silver, Re 

ae with webbed feet over the slow wave. . . Se 
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‘The Romantic Travellers — a 
ea By EDWARD SACK VILLE-WEST 
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» EFORE I touch the subject of this talk I want to warn you 
that it is going to be rather a personal one—much more 
personal than it would be if I could think of any other way 
a r of presenting the subject. Since I was born at the very begin- 
- ming of the century I grew up with it and shared in its transformations; 
so I had my youth in the twenties—and it is scarcely possible to see 
_ objectively the decade in which the world unfolds itself to one. I remem- 
__ber it vividly; but my view of it is that peculiar to an English poet. 
oak f ae : E . ~ . ~ 
Winter in Dresden be Ee aoe EOE 
__ There is always a watershed between the forward look of youth and 
_ the backward look of age from which we suddenly see the past as the 
past, and our future as co-equal with it. For me this watershed occurred 
rather early and in a context that was typical of the shape assumed by 
the cosmopolitan spirit in the twenties. I decided, on the spur of the 
_ moment, in the autumn of 1927, to spend the next six months in a 
_ German family in Dresden. There was nothing original in this decision 
~ except the complete freedom of action that surrounded it. Before 1914, 
or after 1945, a young man who went abroad for any considerable time 
_.did’so with some professional object in view—the diplomatic or con- 
sular service, or the like. I had no such aim, nor had many of my 
‘contemporaries who explored the world in search of what we may 
agree to call adventure. In my own case the step was not quite as 
vague and irresponsible as it may sound: as a writer I wanted to learn 
_ the German language thoroughly; as a musician I wanted closer contact 
with the German musical world; as a novelist I was keenly interested 
(and here again I was by no means alone of my generation) in German 


life and character. But, unlike the young men of past and future 


_ periods, we of the ’twenties considered ourselves free to take what was 
grist to our mills and leave the rest. 
We were avid of experience, and did not care overmuch if some of 
_ it turned out to be wasted. For the ’twenties was the last great period 
of Privilege. It is useless to deny this, and it would be hypocritical in 
me to pretend that I did not enjoy it—the more so indeed, because, in 
_ common with others who shared in the cosmopolitan spirit of the day, 
I could not but realise that the sands were running out. But throughout 
the ’twenties there were still people—writers and artists of all kinds— 
who were in a position to explore the treasure-house of Europe, and 
' did so. 1 wish this were more generally possible for our successors of 
today. To be obliged to sit at home all the year round, in order to 
keep the pot boiling, is bad for most artists and therefore for the 
world in general. ; , 
That winter in Dresden, with its centrally heated family life—so 
strange, so endlessly amusing—its evenings of amateur chamber 
music, interrupted by exclamations of ‘ Wunderschén!’ and ‘ Herrlich!’ 
between mouthfuls of Schinkenbrot; its exciting performances of 
opera; its expeditions with German friends into Saxon Switzerland 
and the Harz Mountains—that winter is one of a chain of similar 
episodes which, like a vista of rooms, I can look back through 
“until I reach the years before the first war—years during which 
the cosmopolitan spirit was planted in London by the genius of Serge 
Diaghilev, and took root there, like some exotic flowering shrub. As 
a child I had the good luck to see Nijinsky dance ‘Le Spectre de la 
Rose’; to witness. the first London productions of ‘ Parsifal’ and of 
Strauss’ ‘Elektra’; to hear Scriabin play his own music; to hear 
* Walkiire ’ under Nikisch. I enumerate these events because it was on 
_ them that my imagination was nourished, in the closed England of the 
war years. They came, those great occasions, to form the basis on which 
the aesthetic experience of the post-war years was built. They prepared 
me, and doubtless many others of my generation, for the vast expansion 
of the cosmopolitan spirit in art and thought which followed the 
re-opening of the frontiers in 1919. . 
- Immediately it became apparent that: Paris was, more than ever 
- before or since, the hub of civilisation—the centre of a two-way traffic 
_ stretching westwards to» New York and eastwards to Berlin, Warsaw, 
Vienna. 


The Paris of the Peace Conference was indeed the acme of © 


cosmopolitanism—a breath-taking mixture of nationalities, of irrecon- 
cilable ways of life and thought, among which all kinds of extravagant 
fantasies went off like squibs under the feet of those who were trying 
—how vainly, we now know—+to set the world in order. If you imagine 
a very large co-education school in which discipline has relaxed and 
the pupils are thoroughly out of hand, but which retains for all that 


the outward semblance of a school, then you may get some idea of the | 
atmosphere of Paris during the Peace Conference. And this mutincus 


ferment set the tone of the cosmopolitan spirit that was to dominat2 — 
the next decade of the century. ; 
The great novel of Marcel Proust emerged, volume by volume, under 
our fascinated eyes. André Gide (he had recently published ‘ Les Caves 
du Vatican”) was about to achieve international status. Stravinsky and 
Picasso had already begun to pillage the past for the benefit of the 
present. Those clever young composers, Milhaud, Honegger, Poulenc 


and Auric, aided and abetted by the discerning and ubiquitous 


Diaghilev, set to work to bait the spirits of Beethoven and Wagner 


with music that was gay, sarcastic, cheekily tuneful and purposely 


superficial. Jazz came in and with it dance music assumed an inter- 
national guise it has never lost. In the theatre the company of actors led 


by the Russians, Georges and Ludmilla Pitoeff, were giving unforget- 


table performances of Gorki, Tolstoy, Shaw and Pirandello. 
Other aspects of the scene were less serious. The Dadaists (pre- 

cursors of the Surrealists) blew. their toy trumpets and their leader, 

Tristan Tzara, gave a recital of his poems to the accompaniment of an 


electric bell. Maurice Rostand, with a-mop of hair and button boots, 


was endeavouring with shrill rhetoric to keep his father’s tattered flag 
flying. Jean Cocteau, still at the stage of promise, was perfecting his 
technique of catching the camera’s eye. Parties of well-dressed people 
crowded every week into the Negro ball in the Rue Blomet. Others: 
frequented the dives of the Rue de Lappe in the hope of seeing knives 
thrown, of meeting a potential or (better still) an actual murderer. The 
painter, Picabia, commissioned to devise a ballet for the Swedish 
company of Jean Borlin, entitled the result ‘Relache’, which, as you 
know, is the term used in France to denote that a theatre is closed for 
a holiday. Seeing the entertainment posted up on the kiosks, half Paris 
took the title seriously and stayed away. The other half, who were in 
the joke, turned up on the first night, only to find that the chief dancer, 
Borlin, had suffered an injury and that the theatre really was closed. 
Meanwhile, like a net of starlings, the Americans had descended upon | 
the Montparnasse quarter, and—unlike starlings—remained there, with 
the burly figures of Miss Gertrude Stein and Mre Ernest Hemingway 
at their head. 


Summer on the Riviera 


From Paris (or even London) to the Riviera had become a short step, 
and for the first time in its history the far-flung coast of Provence was 
transformed from a winter resort for the old into a summer resort for 
the young. At the same time Venice underwent a similar transforma- 
tion. The reason for this was the new passion for sun-bathing, combined 
with the change in both women’s and men’s fashions, which made it 
elegant, not merely possible, for the first time in centuries, to wear 
really light clothing in hot weather. The society of the Riviera quickly 
became as cosmopolitan as that of Venice in the eighteenth century; but 
a spacious air of respectability was conferred on this raffish milieu by 
the eminent writers who were strung out, more or less permanently, 
along that dramatic coastline. People who were so minded could drink 
aperitif with Mr. Aldous Huxley at Sanary, lunch with Edith Wharton 
at Hyéres, take tea with Elizabeth Russell in her no-longer-German 
garden at Mougins, drink a cocktail with H. G. Wells near Grasse, and 
dine with Mr. Somerset Maugham at Cap Ferrat. A full day; but the 
pursuit of pleasure can be a full-time job, if you choose to make it so— 
especially if it be accompanied, as it often was, by discriminative 
snobbery and the gossip-writer’s nose for ‘ copy’. 

In the cosmopolitan world of London, Paris and the Riviera, all that 
is connoted by the word chic was of great importance. East of the Rhine 
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seems to me an essential ingredient in civilisation, is also one which the 
_ Germans have never understood or been able to realise in fact. It is 

; hbo Neopia of this sense, or the lack of it, that the ence Ballet, as 


"in the ’twenties was the most adventurous in the world, and its influence 


' setting, was not found suitable for export. Poets and novelists were, it — 


“ee 


the | concept of the chi 


* Berlin—and Srennk too, foe that matter—were domintiten at “that time 


. by. the characteristically teutonic movement known as Expressionism— _ 


an aesthetic creed which, like the Romantic movement of the early 
nineteenth century, affected the quality of urban life almost as much as 
it did the theatre and the novel. That film of genius, The Cabinet of 
Doctor Caligari, was a time bomb which did not go off in London until 
the *thirties, and in Paris not until the forties; but German stagecraft 


was profound and inescapable. English, American and even French 
people flocked to Berlin to see the productions of Max Reinhardt, of 


the Piscator Biihne, and that typical creation of the ‘twenties, Kurt 


Weill’s ‘ Dreigroschenoper’, a brilliantly clever travesty of ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera.’, furnished with verses-in the style of Kipling, jazzed- 
up music, and a decor recalling the Tottenham Court Road in 1900. But 
for the moment Expressionism, however exciting it might be in its native 


seems to me, the first to be affected by it, outside Central Europe; the 
visual arts were too completely held in the dazzling spell of the French 
School to cast even a glance at the lurid and provincial muse of German 
painting. 

In music the case was very different. Despite the evident attractions 
of Stravinsky and the group calling themselves ‘Les Six’, all seriously 
musical people found it necessary to resort once again to Berlin, Vienna 


and the German provincial capitals, in order to hear Wagner and. 


‘Strauss and—what was perhaps of more far-reaching importance—the 
great Verdi revival that swept through Germany under the aegis of 
conductors like Fritz Busch, Bruno Walter, Erich Kleiber and Clemens 
Krauss. In this connection it is well to remember that the festival idea, 
which now looms so large in the cultural life of Europe and especially ~ 
of Great Britain, was largely evolved by cities like Munich and above 


all Salzburg, where the genius of Reinhardt presided from the baroque 


castle of Leopoldskton. In the pre-Hitler days Munich was even more 
of a favourite with English people than Dresden or Berlin or Vienna, 
and Salzburg during the festival was as polyglot as Paris. 

In fact, to use an unpleasant word for want of a better, the intelli- 
gentsia made a point of travelling as much as possible, throughout the 


*rwenties. Writers like Morand, Maurois, Cohen-Portheim and Vincent 


Sheean introduced the capitals of the world to one another in witty and 
penetrating books. Everybody who could afford to go abroad took what 
proved to be the last opportunity of doing so with any ease. As usual, 
the British travelled more than any other race. British prestige had not 
yet sensibly diminished, the pound stood high among currencies, and 
it was difficult to go anywhere—even Timbuctoo or Tomsk—without © 
meeting someone you either knew or knew of: — aa 


~~ 


become greatly interested in the last few years in automatic 
control mechanisms in engineering. Professor J. Z. Young, in 
.his recent Reith Lectures, spoke, for example, of the intense 


' interest to physiologists of these engineering automatic control mechan- 


isms, such as the auto-pilot and modern boiler controls. ‘ 

Physiologists are interested for two reasons. First, such controls may 
replace a human operator, as when the automatic pilot replaces a human 
pilot. Such mechanisms seem in this sense to imitate some human 
functions. Secondly, the physiologist finds within the human or animal 
body numerous automatic mechanisms that depend upon principles 
identical with those of the engineers’ control systems. Examples are the 
mechanism by which we balance when standing, or the control that keeps 
the body at constant temperature. We find similar principles operating 
in contexts even more remote from engineering. They come into play in 
‘such problems in economics as the control of booms and slumps; and we 
find them again in biology, as in the control of pests. 

The peculiarities of behaviour of any engineering automatic control 
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GREAT many people who would not normally be so have “system are aes best explained by describing the Pre n, of some 


ably seems rather like black magic to non-technical people that this” 
- device will proceed to operate the rudder, elevators and ailerons, and — 


flight from the required course. This error brings into — 
mechanism to turn the rudder. This turns the aircraft back on 
‘set course. The controlled quantity in this cage 

Rares ‘the direction i ee am, ABD went ney ; 


- Nourritures. Terrestres’ , with its epicurean philosophy 
Christian ethics, its avidity for life and for exoti 
offered a programme oes ‘seemed entirely monet 


of the. period, as Fread was its Book of ‘Revelation, 
might annoy us by his nagging tone of voice, but i it 
ignore so extraordinary a genius, and in any case his vi 
combined with those of Freud, provided a convenient excuse ribs ahs “ 
the rules and conventions of our parents. One other book, Gide’s Les 
Faux Monnayeurs, must be mentioned, because it is so” highly charac- 
teristic of its date. It is too exclusively French to give a generally valid 
picture of life in the ’twenties, but it does convey the moral atmosphere — 
of the period. In the general reversal of values, private life took pines 

in public, and public life in privaté. This was especially observable in — 
Paris and Berlin, but London, too, had its. share in the witches’ sabbath. — 
The individualism of the period was too extreme and intransigent: 
intellectual pride was erected into a faith, and had its results in an 


- unhappy blend of cynicism and sentimentality. Ir was not ethics we 


lacked so much as religion, which, like politics, was hardly considered 
a subject at all. We had been taught by Gide to catch the joy as it flies, — 
and by Proust to cultivate emotions that proved, as often as not, to be — 
unreal. The result was the -hysteria peculiar to the *twenties, and a 
‘longing for what was never home’ (the phrase is Louis MacNeice’ ae > 
a nostalgic melancholy which made us bury our heads in the poems of | 
Ke E. Housman, or re-read Alain Fournier’s Le Grand Meaulnes. 
The violent romanticism of the ’twenties conferred upon that decade 
a poetic quality that gives the period a certain resemblance to Europe 
after the Congress of Vienna. But it was a highly personal, lyrical form 
of poetry—not the epic sort which distinguished the years 1915 and 
1940. At the same time, it should not be assumed that we were idle. 
A great deal of work, of one kind or another, was done by people who 
lived a typical ’twenties life to the top of their bent. But work is not — 
picturesque, and it is for its picturesque qualities that a period is generally 
known, after it has passed into history. However, for the consolation of : 
those who may. be trembling with indignation at the thought of our — 
iniquities, I will add that we are paying for them now. To have been 
; 
; 


-young in the ’twenties makes it difficult to be middle-aged in the 


*fifties—just as people who were young during the Regency found it 
hard to breathe the glum and puritanical atmosphere of England in 
the eighteen-fifties. Many of them indeed preferred to retire huffishly 
to Italy. We possess no such means of escape—even if we wish to take 
it, which I for one do not; but in any case, having eaten our cake it would 
be churlish to complain that it is no longer there.—Third Programme — 
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typical example. The automatic pilot for aircraft will illustrate the 
main points very well. The human pilot, while he eats his sandwiches, 
can hand over control of the aircraft to a mechanical device. It ‘prob- 


to fly the aircraft level and on the set course, correcting. the deviations - 
due to gusts of wind, engine equalities and so on. It will in fact do- 
this with greater precision than the human Pilot can ackiene, with 
months of practice.. 

This is, of course, remarkable, but in-essential ieee it 
simple. Consider just one of oe operons, namely th 


ie : 


to measure, by means of a. “gyro-compass, the ‘error of cape _ + 


is an 


beside 


a 


and characteristic pattern about these 
ror-actuated. Such error-actuated controls 
t wider class of systems, namely systems 
ependence. Let me make clear what I mean 


le depend on, or be affected by, the direction 
us the rudder angle controls” flight direction, but also 
on controls: rudder angle. The engineers’ jargon for ‘this 


dependence, but Gove smrcuaee 


a Sack: Homely: Example 


* To: show that this ie is no pecuestcs but Gene of any 
control situation, let us leave the perhaps unfamiliar gyro-pilot, and ~ 


Lal 


look: for a moment at an excellent example of an automatic control 


_ that most of us have in our kitchens, I mean the temperature regulator 
on a gas oven. Here the controlled «quantity is the temperature, which — 


Re controlled by a throttle that can vary the gas flow. This in turn 
varies the heat produced, and so finally the temperature of the oven. 

_ The regulator takes the place of the housewife who otherwise would 
have to regulate the temperature by turning the ordinary gas tap. To 
make the control of temperature automatic, the temperature must be 
measured. This is done by the expansion of a metal rod, and the 


_ throttle opening is made to depend on the difference, or error, of the — 


Be eod length from the required value. The required value, of course, is 
set when you set the regulator dial to the required ‘heat’. Thus the 
gas oven regulator, just like the auto-pilot, also follows the pattern 
C of an error-actuated control, and it necessarily involves interdependence 


of quantities—that is, it involves a closed sequence. Operating the 


throttle controls the temperature, but also any variation of temperature 
- controls the throttle, by means of the expanding rod. 


I want to point out a characteristic feature of such systems. They are 


liable to fail to regulate, and instead to become self-activating, building 
up wild oscillations instead of settling down to their steady job. This 
could easily happen on an aircraft with an auto-pilot. Suppose that the 


- control action is not instantaneous, but somewhat delayed. Then, asthe. “ . 
_ sight seem to have no apparent cause may be accounted for if we look 


aircraft turns back into the right line of flight, the rudder is not yet 
completely back to normal position and consequently continues to turn 
beyond the required course because of its own momentum. It will 
therefore turn too far. The control will then in due course come into 
action in the reverse direction to turn the aircraft back. But always the 
control will act too late, and the aircraft will again overshoot, this time 
perhaps further still. And so on, the aircraft veering from side to side 
of the required direction and never settling down to steady flight. — 
Obviously what is wanted is to replace time delay by some sort of 
~ anticipation. If the rudder can be brought back to the central position 
not after the aircraft has turned to the required course, but somewhat 
_ earlier, then all will be well. It turns out, on proper mathematical 


_ investigation, that there are quite fundamental limits to the possibilities 


2 of such anticipatory action. This is the basis for an important general 

‘principle. The possible accuracy of control is usually limited by the 
_ time delays that unavoidably occur in the system. Time delay is the 
_ enemy of accuracy, and attempts to exceed a certain limit of accuracy 

ie - will result in uncontrollable spontaneous oscillation. 

ree 1 phenomenon of oscillation due to interaction is extraordinarily 

- widespread and crops up in the most unexpected places. Let me give 

first an een within the experience of every motorist. If one has 


one ‘cannot avoid ‘veering or oscillating from side to side of the 
_ Car driving and many similar controls by a human operator are 


ering wheel to correct it. This response is not instan- 
: } received by the eye must travel, relatively slowly, 


= ce See steal to the muscles, and these travel down 
ths to the muscles and turn the steering wheel. Altogether 


» a 


Sieeeson bE) when before the wines result from a 


; Suen! is ‘amplified, 
tur e rudder, which duly 
quired direction, and so nulls the error. — 


of the aircraft depends on or is affected 
But when the auto-pilot is working we 


y that there is a closed sequence of dependence between these 
quantities. In plain English, the quantities interact. ees is not Sia 


line. 
error actuated. In this case the driver sees the error from the white line 


5 the. Pepiite Tins et de he ta to ‘correct St ‘again 
y continue to oscillate from one side of the rea 


. Now this, just) like the examples of mechanisms, isa 


of speed-wobble on a motor bicycle originates in a similar way. In 


flying modern high-speed aircraft, especially in blind flying from the 
indications of instruments, the limitations that arise in such ways are 
having to be studied very closely. ‘These are joint problems in engineer- ° 


ing and physiology. 


I shall pass over the many Asa A automatic controls in the 
human body itself, except to note that the two peculiarities that we 
have just seen as being characteristic of the control situation, namely 
oscillation and the use of anticipation, are both observed. Oscillation 
- is observed in certain pathological derangements of the nerve mechan-. 
isms. It may take the form of muscular tremors or twitching. The feature 
_of anticipation is a characteristic of all our sense organs, and arises from 


the fact that the signal they send out along the nerves is greater when 
the stimulus is increasing than when it is decreasing. It is believed that 
one of the advantages of this peculiarity is that in certain reflex actions 
the anticipation partly offsets the time delays of nerve transmission and 
muscular response. 

In all systems intended’ for control the repercussion of cause and effect 


_ must be in such a direction or sense that any disturbance is suppressed. 


It is equally possible to have closed sequences of cause and effect that, 


instead of being suppressive, are cumulative in tendency. A kitten chasing 


its own tail is a system of this sort. Another illustration of cumulative 
interaction is an explosion, for this is simply the behaviour of a system 
where chemical action raises temperature, and temperature accelerates 
chemical action. Thus the cumulative type of interaction may be de- 


scribed as ‘ explosive’ while the suppressive type tends either to quies-_ 
cence or oscillation. Both types of interaction crop up in all kinds of 


situations, not excluding the trivialities of daily life. We have all prob- 
ably experienced that rather embarrassing situation when we meet an 
equally polite citizen face to face in the street, and each steps sideways 
to avoid the other, but in the same direction. ‘ Excuse me’, we both 
say, and both step back the other way, and then perhaps back again. 
This oscillation results from the mutual interdependence of the move- 
ments of the two people, the movements being in the corrective or sup- 
pressive sense. If the people were perfectly identical mechanisms they 
would continue to oscillate indefinitely. Many oscillations that at first 


for the closed sequences or interdependences involved. 


Lord Keynes on Oscillation 

The greatest of all problems of oscillation is that of the oscillation 
of our economic system between boom and slump. Slumps cause incal- 
culable loss and misery, and until quite recently their mechanism baffled 
man’s understanding. It was only fifteen years ago that J. M. Keynes 
gave the first adequate explanation of the trade cycle, and so gave us 
the key to its control and the basis for modern policies of full 
employment. Keynes showed in his epoch-making book, The General 


Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, how oscillation arises 


from the interdependence of various economic quantities. A fully 
adequate picture or model of the economic system is a complex one, but 
in Keynes’ view the essential feature is the existence of two principal 
closed sequences of dependence. One, of lesser significance from: the 
point of view of the main trade cycle, concerns consumption goods. 
The other, which mainly controls the periodic oscillation between boom 
and slump, concerns capital goods, and consists in the interdependence 
of economic activity and investment. Keynes showed that the rate of 
investment determines economic activity, but also, completing the 
closed sequence, economic activity and consequeat expectations arising 
from whether business is increasing or decreasing, determines the 
rate of investment. The time factors in this sequence are such that 
oscillation is a possibility. This sequence can be broken, so to speak, 
by controlling the rate of investment, as is now done. Better business 
precasting would also help. 

The engineers’ concepts relating to control systems fit, in a 
remarkable way, many situations in biology, economics and elsewhere, 


-and provide a noteworthy example of the way in which progress in 


one field can be of value in other fields where no connection was at 
first suspected.—From a talk in the Third Programme 


closed sequence, because not only does the error determine the way 
the steering wheel is turned, but turning the wheel reacts again on the , 
error. And again there is time delay and possibly inadequate anticipation _ 
because of the fog, and the result is an oscillation. The phenomenon 
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NEWS DIARY | 


February 14-20 


Wednesday, February 14 


Mr. Shinwéell opens two-day debate on 
defence in the House of Commons 


Two railwaymen’s unions reject Court of 
Inquiry’s recommendations on wages 


South Korean Marines make a landing on 
the east coast of Korea 80 miles north of 
38th parallel 


Thursday, February 15 


Opposition amendment criticising Govern- 
ment’s defence policy defeated by 21 votes 


General Marshall, U.S. Secretary _ of 
Defence, says that four more American 
divisions are to be sent. to Europe 


Railway Executive accepts recommendations 
of Court of Inquiry on wages 


Friday, February 16 


Services estimates presented to Parliament 
provided for an increase of about 
£312,000,000 


Minister of Labour meets representatives of 
three railway unions 


Moscow radio broadcasts interview with 
Mr. Stalin in which he attacks Prime 
Minister’s statements about Soviet Union 


Saturday, February 17 


A British Note handed to Russian Ambas- 
sador in London answering charges that 
Britain has violated agreements with the 
Soviet Union in regard to Germany and 
criticising Soviet policy since the war 


Officials of National Union of Railwaymen 
in Manchester call for a strike from mid- 
night on Tuesday 


Marshal Tito says that Yugoslavia would 
not take arms from the west unless she 
were faced with an imminent attack 


Sunday, February 18 
United Nations forces advance eight miles 
on central Korean front 


Mr. Foster Dulles, America’s special envoy, 
concludes his talks in Australia 


Monday, February 19 


Representatives of the Railway Executive 
and railway unions discuss report of 
Court of Inquiry 


Flood warnings issued by Thames Conser- 
vancy Board 
Death of André Gide, the French author 


Tuesday, February 20 


Seven dock labourers charged in -London 
court with conspiring to incite other 
dock workers to take part in illegal strikes. 
Token strikes take place in Merseyside, 
London and elsewhere 


Further talks on railway wages 


Mr. Shinwell makes statement on fighting 
in Korea 


* Death of Cyril Maude, the actor 


Waterlogged furrows on farmland near Witham, Essex. By the 
beginning of this week most of southern England had had twice 
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A British officer of an advanced unit looks over Seoul from 

Yongdung Po, the city’s industrial suburb on the south side of 

the Han River. Last .week the heaviest fighting took place in the 

central sector where the Chinese, after an unsuccessful attempt to 

break through the United Nations’ line between Wonju and Yoju; 
are estimated to have lost over 31,000 men 


= 


the-usual amount of rain for the whole of February 


. 
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The conference on the 3 
Paris last week. The phx 
VHorloge of the Ministi 
presided. Among. the: dele 

Federal Govern 


Owing to shortage of winter feed, livestock 6 
of Lundy-Island in the Bristol Channel (Mr 
to be shipped last week to the Devonshire 
ponies are seen being taken on to a Royal N. 
which carried out the ‘evacuation’ (the 4 

. serving the island is at present out 


uments proposal for a European Army opened in 
s the first session on February 15 in the Salon de 
Affairs; M. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, 
set again today) were representatives of the German 
ritain and the United States sent observers 


: An exhibition of printed and woven textiles and interior design by 
he owner students of the Glasgow School of Art opened on February 15 at the 
nan) had » Rayon Industries Design Centre, Upper Grosvenor Street, London. The> 
‘ows and — photograph shows examples of printed rayon materials 


ing-craft ai 


fee $0 ; 5 last week 


normal. | Right: evening scene on the Thames at Battersea} photograph taken 


A three-day Franco-Italian conference took place at Santa Margherita, Italian Riviera, last week when 

M. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, and M. Pleven, French Prime Minister (left-hand photograph) met 

Signor de Gasperi, Italian Prime Minister, and Count S forza, Italian Foreign Minister (right-hand photograph) 

to discuss outstanding questions between the two countries. In a statement at the conclusion of the confer- 

ence, the Ministers declared their resolve to co-ordinate their activities within the framework of a United 

Europe and of the Atlantic” Pact; one of the essential aims of the two countries is a Europe in which a 
democratic Germany would play its part 


aver 
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E will take as our starting-point some iris in which 
St. Paul, describes the battle we are engaged in. ‘We 


wrestle not’, he says, ‘ against flesh and blood, but against — 


‘principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 


_ darkness of this world, against the spiritual ‘hosts of wickedness in 


heavenly places’. His idea is, you see, that our real fight is not against 
any physical enemy: it is against powers that are spiritual. We are up 
against unseen forces that have got the upper hand in this dark world, 
spiritual agents, saboteurs (so to speak) from the ys headquarters 
of evil. 

That is how St. Paul sees it. We might not express it like that our- 


_ selves, but we know quite well what he is referring to. When he says 


our real fight is not against a human enemy, we agree, don’t we? Most 
of us do not regard any human beings as mortal foes—Russian peasants, 


Chinese coolies, or anyone. In fact, there is nothing we dread more than © 


to find-ourselves driven into a position where we have to treat men as 
enemies and do our best to kill them. St. Paul is right; the enemies to 


_ be destroyed are not of flesh and blood. The real enemies are those evil 


things that pervert the mind, corrupt the heart, and invade the 
personality. We have to battle with malignant foes we cannot see. 
5 . , 5 


Born into Sin 
In other words, evil is something much more sinister Aan just the 


deliberate, wilful sinning of individuals. It has somehow got into our — 


systems, into our societies, and even into our slogans. There is individual 
sin, of course; but there is also a racial, corporate wrongness that goes 


very deep. We are all born into it and to some degree we all share in it. 
St. Paul at least thought so, and with our recent experiences we can . 


hardly disagree with him. 


For example take what is called today an ‘ ideology ’—and we have: 


two or three different sorts offered us. People use the word rather 
loosely, but in general it means a master-plan for individuals and for 


society as a whole—an idea held with the fervour of a religious con- 


viction, and pursued with a ruthless devotion. An ideology is not a 
philosophy; philosophies grow out of questioning, and an ideology is 


-something which nobody is allowed to question; it has to be blindly 
_ accepted. Its chief power is over people in the mass, rather than over 
individuals, and when presented with all the skill and technique of 


modern propaganda it can become a mighty and malign spiritual power. 
And this raises searching questions about human nature. 
It seems as if down beneath the surface of our normal consciousness 


there are volcanic fires burning. And when something breaks up our 


normal habits, some catastrophe perhaps, or fear or frustration, or most 
of all some sudden accession of power, then these fires can erupt with 


‘devastating results, and decent people may behave as neither we nor 
they would have believed possible. In ordinary times, of course, there 


are various things which help us to behave like civilised beings; there 


is Our own training, our culture pattern, the standard of decent conduct — 


expected in the circle we live in, and even the presence of the policeman 
or the ticket collector; but all the time these dark elemental passions. are 
slumbering in us; they influence our behaviour more than we care to 
admit, and they betray their presence sometimes in horrific dreams, 
sometimes in queer compulsions and complexes; and, at their very 
worst, in making us behave like devils. When that happens it seems as 


_ if human personality had quite literally been invaded by the powers of | 


darkness. And the awful thing about it is that people in such conditions © 
may be absolutely convinced that they are doing right, that the end 
justifies the means, that they are acting as servants of destiny or even 


servants of God. No one must question their pcke ot or stand in their 


way 
No belief could be more deadly than that, whether it is held by 


Christians (as at times it has been) or by anyone else. It is virtually. 


man setting up to be God. Man believing he is God Almighty; and 


_ judgment was passed on that before history began in the story of the 
tower of Babel, and it has been falling-on it ever since in one crisis after” 


another. ‘ The day of the Lord “ Hosts shall be upon everyone that is 


proud and lofty, and upon vibes that i is slited up; and he shall be 
brought low ’. 


It is tempting to believe that j just one more war would spire all ae _ 


troubles: kill off the people obsessed with the latest ideology, and then 


everything will be all right. But it not as easy as that. Evil is like the. a 


hydra: you cut off one of its evil heads, and two more spring up in its 
place. We have tried it twice in our life-time, and we ought to know by 
now. The fact is this: the war has to be carried up to the spiritual 
level, and to be fought with spiritual weapons—with truth, with justice, 
with faith and prayer and, above all, with unbreakable, sacrificial good- 


will. It is on the spiritual level that the real oe is engaged and = “a 


’ vital battle is lost or won. 


Now quite clearly, if we are unaided and alone, we are helpless ir in 
this warfare—terrifyingly helpless. If we have no allies in the spiritual 
world, then we are lost. Listen, for example, to Professor Jung, the 
psychologist : 
to hold his own against the powers of darkness. He has always stood in 
need of the spiritual help which his religion held out to him’. In other. 


“Never yet’, he says, ‘has man been able single-handed — 


words, some kind of faith in God is a psychological necessity, if the 


powers of darkness in the souls of men are going to be overthrown. But 
on what grounds can a man believe in God in a world like this? What 
is the evidence that we have allies in the spiritual world? 

The Christian Church answers simply: © 
evidence. On the Cross He fought the powers of evil and defeated them. 
, His great fight and victory happened: and nothing can ever undo them: 
“they are part of our spiritual heritage. He fought and defeated the 
powers of darkness in circumstances like our own, and in His own body. 


And through Him the Roe of God ‘becomes available for us on the ans 


same terms, 

Picture that scene in the Garden of Gethsemane. The powers of 
darkness, as if aware that Jesus is going to destroy them, mass their 
_ forces to destroy Him. They inflame the authorities of the Temple (who 
naturally dislike anyone who interferes with their privileges). They 
poison the mind of a disgruntled disciple to betray Him. And as if to 


‘Jesus Christ’—He is the = 


/ 
POA Oe OSE a, ee 


run no risk of defeat, they stir up the authorities to send a large, band | 


of men, heavily armed, to arrest Him at dead of night. It looked as if 
they must win hands down. It was the world’s darkest hour, and He 
knew it: ‘ This is your hour’, He told them, . 
ness’. They did their worst. The pain they inflicted on His body and 
the desolation that filled His soul are eg the power of human 
telling. And at last He died. > : 


Centres of Christian Resistance ar 

Yes, it was their hour all right: to all seeming dey were . rampantly 
. victorious. The spirit that was in Christ, the very opposite of all they 
stood for, seemed dead and done with. But was it? Before many days 


‘and the power of dark- — 


were passed the powers of darkness were aware that all was not going — 


according to plan. Forces they had not reckoned with were being 
mobilised against them. People they had despised because they were 
just nobodies, were filled with a new spirit—the spirit of this Jesus 


they had just got rid of. Instead of one centre of resistance that could 
be easily destroyed, there> were a hundred, a thousand; they were 
multiplying at alarming speed. The more you destroyed them the more 
they seemed to spring up all around. Christ when dead seemed more _ 
powerful than Christ alive. And what was so disconcerting was this— __ 
that more and more people seemed to believe that the crucified Christ ae 


was still alive. And no wonder!. His leadership was more inspiring | and 
more widespread than ever. It was not just in one single place, it was 


everywhere. There was no one visible leader who could be rounded up, “f 


as they had rounded up Jesus in Gethsemane. This leadership came — 


from within, where they could not get at it. It seemed. to Bs, Spek: 


from another world to which they had no access. 

It was alla cock-and-bull story, of course, that stor 
tomb. Jesus was not really alive. Dead bodies don’t 
not torn and mangled bodies like His. And yet there 
He did oy seem to be more sitvertiion ever. ‘Their 


4 


e p 
flesh and blood ranks from 


world saw little. What it 
were made strong, men who 
kings and princes, doing so ‘for 


who were yet given grace to be 
the spirit were won. And bit 
en. It became clear that violence 
1; and that there is, within the veil, 
of where = cine and oe. cannot ee 
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to its Snes fais: pate on. earth and with in- 


i of a power of Goi mightier than the powers of darkness. Here 
rom one city, 
‘and they sing praises to 
mare ie aaa. iacryee 


‘s within: lapses, defections, weak-_ 


fear lest i in the hour of fiery trial | 


st the, help: we er for this Nour? Solid viden 


Christ and His. cross, what seemed the most crushing: defeat of good in 
all history turned out to be its most decisive victory. That is the ground 
of our faith; that is why we believe that in the end evil cannot win, 
But that end seems far off. What about it now? Well, three things: KS 
We can remember, whatever comes, that our real foes are not people, — 


- burt those evil things that pervert | the minds and inflame the hearts of — 


people: what St. Paul called ‘ principalities and powers of darkness’. oe 
‘We can learn of Christ what the weapons are by which alone these < 
evil things can be destroyed, and how. to wield them. I shall have 


2 spoken i in vain if I have not helped you to see Christ as our heaven- : 


sent leader in this campaign. We must face the fact that there is no 

easy way out. We must be prepared to take what may be coming to us, 
as He took His cross—with courage, with faith, with uncomplaining 
endurance, and above all with unquenchable love, forgiving as we hope 
to be forgiven. Such is the spirit of Christ, the panes of God in which 
He conquered. 

But, you say, there is not much sign of His victory just at present. 
Well, at Alamein only a few prophetic souls saw the tide had turned 
and the victory was ours. But it was; though the way was hard and 
long before we proved it. So with the cross. There may be a long road 
before the final triumph. But the tide has been turned. The victory 
is won.—Home Service — ‘ 
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J “When an eAvomie: Tack ‘Butate 
“Sir, —I am disappointed that four physicists, 
Messrs. Clayton, Day, Farmer and Fowler, 
, should be shocked by an objective account of 
“the effects of an atomic bomb, especially as I 
- went out of my way to make it plain that I do 
‘ ee ‘not regard the indiscriminate bombing of cities 
ras as the right way to use this or any other -bomb. 
Comparing fire damage with that caused in 
“Tokyo and Hamburg allows full weight to the 
a elements: of surprise, since in fact there was 


; ‘warning there and none at Hiroshima; so I fail 
ae «tO see the objection. I did not say that flash-burn 


J 

easier to guard against than blast or X-rays, ex- 
cept in its possible effect of causing conflagra- 
Ms ‘tions. These last are the greatest danger unless 
_ drasticmeasuresare taken in advance.—Yours, etc., 


: re eerie S.W. 7 GEORGE THOMSON 
eo 
o _ eee of the Eatare: 


. Sir- —In THE LISTENER of re 15 Sir 
Charles Webster, in speaking of the criticism that 
Ve eens foreign policy is only defensive, said: 


vat poate as they do nih that every. sovereign 


Ys ay Poke = ei must ‘be aware ant on Sep- 
ne 9 ps British Prime Minister said: 


Bes 


to mean am not A -discussing 
ae 1 tion policy was. epeartical 


any 


ne ertpae = Bago It is the POW, a the spirit 


~ Letters to. the Editor 


Th 1e Editor welcomes letters on becddesctine subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printer, in 
_ THE LISTENER but reserves ‘the Bebt {o shorten letters for reasons of space 


ae of little importance but maintain that it is 


| Soviet Union] police state we would not do so, 


It is true ‘gas from. 1936 to 1939, to the 
despair of some of us, ‘we adopted the theory 
believed in by Sir Charles and unctuously de- 
clared that it was no business of ours what the 
Nazis did in Germany. Events proved that it 


Was very much our business. I cannot ask for 


space in which to deal with the moral issue but 


_I declare that within the limits of what is prac- 


tical it is my business to ‘penetrate’ (say 
Czechoslovakia) and rescue the Czechs. No one 
in their senses believes the Czechs have chosen 
this present way of life. As to the Soviet Union, 
I believe the ‘great majority of the people do 


" support the present tyranny simply because they 
have never been allowed to find out about any- 


thing else. It is my business so far as possible to 


‘penetrate this police state’ and let the Russians 
know the truth. 
__ Finally, it is not true that we do not attempt 


to penetrate these police states. Our efforts are 
_ pathetically small compared with Soviet activities 
to penetrate and overthrow democracy, but if 
Sir Charles thinks we are doing nothing, he is 
either very simple or ill-informed. I have too 


_ much respect and regard for him to believe either 


of these explanations.— Yours, etc., 
Bordon : STEPHEN KING-HALL 


Red Army Men Speak Out 


Sir,—Mr. W. L. Goodman’s objections to 
Paul Anderson’s broadcast on his interviews 
with deserters from the Red Army is surely 


somewhat unreasonable; as long as the Soviet 


Union makes it impossible for foreigners to 
travel and investigate freely, our knowledge of 


‘conditions behind the Soviet frontier can only 


be obtained from accounts of such conditions 


given by those who have managed to escape to 
the west. If the accounts of Mr. 
ex-Kolkhozniki are not in accordance with the 


Anderson’s 


facts, the remedy is in the hands of the Soviet 
_ Government; it has only to permit of uncon- 
ducted tours through its agricultural territory 
ed parties of farmers and farm labourers from 


England. 


* 


_contained a number 


I do not imagine that our educational authori- 
ties would place any obstacle in the way of 
Russian teachers who wished to satisfy them- 
selves as to the veracity or otherwise of a Mr. 
William Adams who seems to have informed 
the Russian public that wholesale flogging is - 
part of the English school system and ‘every 
English classroom a torture-chamber’. Where 
accurate observers might find difficulties would 
be after their return to the Soviet Union—in 
getting their report into print. 

Mr. Goodman concludes his letter by asking: 
‘If Russia is such a hell upon.earth, what are 
we worrying about?’ Surely the answer to that 
question is: Because we are not indifferent to 
human misery.—Youtrs, etc., 

London, S.W.3 CICELY HAMILTON 


Sir,—Mr. Anderson seems to be an easy 
victim for some of the most vigorous leg- 
pulling I have ever seen. 

During 1950, five delegations went from this 
country to the Soviet Union. These delegations 
of highly responsible 
people, most of them members of the Labour 
Party. In three cases the delegations were sent 
officially by; trade union bodies. The total 
distance covered by all the delegations was some 
45,000 miles inside the U.S.S.R.. They spoke 
to some thousands of individuals, attended meet- 
ings, addressed meetings, visited the people in 
their homes and at work. They saw children 
at school, young men and women at college. 
They visited the countryside and inspected 
farms and the homes of farmers. Many of the 
delegates made it their business to investigate 


. precisely thaf type of description of Soviet life 


given by Mr. Anderson. They found conditions 
in the U.S.S.R. to be the reverse of the picture 
given by him. They found that the average 
worker is infinitely better fed than in Britain, 
whereas Mr. Anderson gives us to understand 
that they are practically starving. They found 
that education was on a splendid scale, that 
clothing was of good quality and certainly in 


> broadcast ‘ 


.B.B.C.—that this, 


GOON TO eee ee as 


sufficient quantity: to. Ponty. the needs | of the 
population.—Yours, etc., _ 
British Soviet Friendship Society ; 
London, E.C.l1 WILLIAM WAINWRIGHT 


- Sir,—Mr. Goodman, refusing to believe the 
_ statements quoted by Paul Anderson, asks why 
if these were true, there is a thin trickle of 
refugees instead of a mass migration. May I 
suggest three reasons? 

(1) Red Army men have relations who will 
pay the price of their desertion. The Criminal 


Codex of the R.F.S.F.R., published in 1948 by - 


the Soviet Minister of J ustice, says (Article 58. 
1:C.): ‘In the event of flight abroad... bya 


~ member of the*Army Forces the adult members 


of his family . . . if they knew of it but failed 
to report it, are to be punished by deprivation 
of liberty for a period of five to ten. years .. .’, 
and continues ‘the remaining adult members 
of the traitor’s family [those who neither assisted 
or even knew of his plan to escape] . are 
liable . to exile to the remote areas of Siberia 
for a period of five years ’. 

(2) It requires great courage for a man to 
leave the only country he has known for an 
unknown world .he has been taught to dread, 
whose very languages he cannot understand. 

(3) The Soviet authorities have omitted no 
precautions to prevent desertion—banning of 
intercourse with foreigners, the rigidly closed 
barrack life, and even the-posting up of notices 
asserting the Western Powers hand back all 
deserters.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 FRANCES BLACKETT 
Hon Sec., British League for European Freedom 


Prague under Communism 

Sir,—The anonymous Englishman whose 
Prague under Communism’ appears 
in THE LISTENER of February 8 must have sur- 
prised many of those who heard him when he 
said that -President Gottwald ‘is the Prime 
Minister now’. This is but one example, how- 
ever, of his obvious failure to learn much about 
Czechoslovakia while he was living there. The 
picture which he painted is really fantastic—and 
I say this on the basis of some considerable 
knowledge of Czechoslovakia both before and 
since the last war. 

He should know, for instance, that Czecho- 
slovakia did not have ‘a balanced economy ’, but 
is in the process of establishing one now—under 
her (communist) five-year plan. He should know 


also that the Czechs—doubtless for reasons aris- 


ing from their history—were ‘secretive and sus- 
picious’ before the last war and its sequels: it 
will be some time before the real freedom which 
they are now in the process of achieving for the 
first time can cure them of this tendency. And 
I am surprised that he has not realised that 
news-editors of different newspapers, in Czecho- 
slovakia as here, often quote news items from 
the same Agency, and that there is therefore 
nothing: extraordinary in the fact that these 
appear ‘in exactly the same words’ in their 
various newspapers. 

As regards listening to B.B.C. broadcasts, I 
know very well—and so, no doubt, does the 
is very prevalent all over 
Czechoslovakia. From the way in which people 
have quite openly discussed with me—in the 
most respectable communist company—what 


_ they have heard, I must say that I have received 


the impression that no attempt is made to dis- 
courage such listening, and that therefore it is 
absurd to say that ‘ of course they had to listen 
in secret’. As a matter of fact, when I was in 
Prague barely a week ago, one of the Deputy 
Prime Ministers, Mr. Zdenek Fierlinger, re- 
marked to me in conversation that the Czecho- 
slovak Government makes no attempt to dis- 
suade people from listening to the B.B.C. broad- 
casts, because it hopes that the striking contrast 


- remedied—as they can be.—Youts, etc., 


_ fact, 


‘between ‘conditions as . there decribed and the 
reality which they find around them will destroy 
any illusions which they may have about British 


(official) solicitude for truth, or for their welfare. 


The broadcast which I am discussing will surely 
have justified such hope, so I will refrain from 
comment on its many further inaccuracies. 


. Yours, etc., 
London, ‘W.1 Epgar P. YounG \ 


[The speaker asked us to correct his description of 
President Gottwald as Prime Minister, but by an 


ORPIIRDS the correction was not made .—EDITOR, 
Tue LISTENER] . 


: 


Impressions of Australia 
Sir,—The Archbishop of Canterbury’s talk 


on Australasia was enlightening, but I realise 


he could not say, in fifteen minutes, one tenth 
of what urgently needs to be said about return- 
ing emigrants, gambling and other ‘Matters 
affecting both Australians and ourselves. 


Thousands of migrants returned because in. 


Australia they had to live in garages, tumble- 
down shacks and even cowsheds. I personally 
know many—all good citizens and certainly ee 
“quitters ’—who suffered intolerably and, _ 

some cases, borrowed money to get back 16 
England; but what of the still larger number of 
sufferers who, with good reason to want to come 
back, have to remain in misery because they 
have no money to return? I am sure the Arch- 


; bishop would not knowingly do these misled - 


migrants an injustice. 

In 1949 I went to Australia, as a visitor only, 
debanch I stayed ten months and travelled 
10,000 miles across and about the continent. I 
saw for myself the bad housing, frantic, de- 
moralising, state-organised gambling, obtrusive 
drunkenness and work-dodging on a big scale. 

When I was in Melbourne twenty girls in a 
workroom there “struck work because the 
manager would not let them: listen to a broadcast 
commentary on a horse-race when they were 
supposed to be working! Lotteries are run, non- 
stop, by the Governments of New South Wales, 
Queensland and Western Australia, Those three 
Governments are destroying national character 
—and character will be needed the first time 
Australia gets bombed as Britain did. I wonder 
if the Archbishop saw the big, crowded building 
in Sydney labelled: ‘New South Wales State 
Lotteries’. Did he see the numerous men and 
women in busy city streets, sitting at little 


tables all day and far into the night, selling. 


lottery-tickets to passers-by whose great craving 
is to get something for nothing? One hears the 

pitiful excuse for these lotteries that ‘they help 
the hospitals’. It is like setting a cathedral 
aflame and saying: ‘ But look what good prac- 
tice it gives the fire-brigade! ’ 

Australia is a grand country. It will be in- 
finitely grander when the drawbacks . are 


London, S.W. 14 EDWIN MIDDLETON 


‘The Tragedy of Thomas Masaryk 


* Sir,—It should be recalled that Austria-Hun- 


gary before the first world war was larger than 


either Germany or France and had more in- 
habitants than Great Britain has today. As a 
political structure, the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy may have had its defects; but, as an 
economic unit with a vast free-trading and 
single-currency area, it was a signal success. In 
it was the only part of Europe where 
nobody went hungry. 

The most prosperous part of the Monarchy 
was Bohemia, inhabited by the Czechs. The 
famous Czech industries—glass, china, steel, 
machinery, sugar, cement, and brewing—were all 
founded and brought to perfection under the 
Habsburgs. A few months before his death, Jan 
Masaryk, only son of the famous Professor 


<then British Ambassador in Paris, that 


“Thomas. Masetye Fecnfestsd' to 5 Sir Duff Cooper, : 


Czechoslovak people were never happier than — 
under the rule of the Habsburgs ’. This shattering 


confession was disclosed by Sir Duff Cooper in | 


his letter. published in The Daily Telegraph of 
April 18,1950. It is all the more surprising that — 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter should still, as she — 
did in her broadcast reproduced in - THE 
LISTENER - of February | 15, speak of ‘ subjuga- 


-tion’ and ‘oppression’ of the nationalities in — 


Austria~Hungary, and make the wild charge that 
“their lands had been confiscated, their language ~ 
proscribed, their faith condemned, and their 
books and Bibles burnt’, Has it never occurred 
to Lady Violet that Jan Masaryk may _have 
committed suicide for the very reason that he 
came to perceive the tragic error of his father’s 
policy, which, in its ultimate consequences, was 
mainly responsible. for opening the heart of 
Europe, including Czechoslovakia, to the advance 
of the Muscovite conqueror? - 


In 1918 Charles of Habsburg’ the last 


Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, pro- — 


claimed to. his peoples and accordingly notified 
the Allies, that he was disposed to transform the - 
Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary into a con- 
federation of independent States, somewhat on 
the lines of the British Commonwealth of ~ 
Nations, But Lloyd George and Clemenceau, 
and especially Woodrow Wilson, who was more 
eminent assan academic theorist. than as a prac- 
tical statesman, preferred to take the advice of © 
the learned old professor rather than that of © 
the enlightened young Emperor. 
_ It is impossible to discern the mark of great- 
ness upon those Allied statesmen who failed to 
_foresee that the disappearance of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, with its standing army of 


one million men and its small but efficient fleet, - 


would enable the rulers of Russia to fulfil their 
centuries-old dream of European. conquest and 
dominion. 

At the end of her broadcast Lady ‘Violet 
inferred that, when the storms of wrath have 
passed, Czechoslovakia will be restored as it was 
at its creation in 1919, The tragedy of our time 
is that the incomparable merits of a vast common 
customs and currency area for all Europe have 
not even now been acknowledged as the only © 
solution. that will bring both peace and pros- 

- perity to its long-suffering peoples.—Yours, etc., 

Brighton. ~ + PauL DE HEVESY 


Robert Hooke and Fossils 

Sir,—I read with great interest the reprint of 
Professor Andrade’s talk on Robert Hooke and 
the diversity of his achievements. On one point, 
however, Professor Andrade is too generous. He 
says: ‘In geology, he was, I believe, the first to 
recognise that fossils offered a definite record 
of the past life of the globe, and were not freaks 
of nature’. The honour of this conception was 
at one time attributed to. Bernard Palissy. (1510- 
1590) who maintained ‘that the fishes found 
Petrified in various quarries were begotten 
in those places while the rocks were nothing 
but water and mud, which were afterwards 
turned into_rock with the said fishes’. 


Long before this Leonardo da Vinci (1452- | 


-1519) devoted much attention to the fossil shells 
found on the tops of mountains in the Mont- 
-ferrat region of Lombardy, and produced 
arguments ayainst the popular belief. that they 
were carried there by the Flood (Leicester 
Manuscript). In Giovanni Boccaccio’s (1313- 
1375) novel Filocopo, a character, speaking. of 
shells to be found at a great distance from the - 
sea, naturally assumes this to indicate that the 
sea omce covered the area (see L. da Vinci, 
E. Muntz, ase trans. 1898, vol. 2, page 90). 


Yours, etc., 
Chilwell . Eric H. Voice | 
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ia ‘SHELLEY is perhaps best 
ci of the ae Preis after that 


aft the passionate, aairetigesh reasoner on behalf 
<tge Rate is as well 1 to remember these facts, for 


attiens hardly known at all, The Last Man. She 
des —— — s Eee with extensive notes... 


en i tee nce es: books by Sits. is a novel of scientific’ 
in which the germ ‘of prophecy necessarily resides; and 


central prophetic idea of Frankenstein. Wells later came to the con- 
z SS clusion that fiction is not-a suitable vehicle for prophecy, but I think 
he he had ron more literal, in ‘mind than I have when I suggest. 


eae meant was the sort of hit-or-miss gamble of Conjecture that 
enabled him to prophesy television as early as 1898, but which also 
3 led him to. announce that ‘long before the year A.D. 2000, and very. 
_ probably before 1950, a successful aeroplane will have soared and 
-~ come home safe and sound °. Mary Shelley also tried her hand at this 
sort of thing. In The Last Man, published in 1826, she describes the 
_ Royal Family as adopting the name of Windsor; but her calculations 
were out when she said that by the end of the twenty-first century a 
sailing-balloon would be the swiftest means of travel, plying between 
London and Scotland in only forty-eight hours. —_- 
___ This is not the type of prophecy I mean. Mary Shelley had a certain 
- jmtuitive far-sightedness by which she anticipated the ultimate con-| 
clusions to which the ideas of her epoch were heading—an epoch in 
which religious beliefs had been shaken by eighteenth-century 
rationalism, and were now being challenged by- science and progress. 
a ‘Her association by birth with Godwin and by marriage with his 
7 eaiaaoia. Shelley were, of course, conditioning factors to her way of 
a thought. She was educated to think according to the principles of her 
father’s monumental work, Political Justice, and to approach all ideas 
s with rigid logic. But she was also gifted with a fertile imagination, 
___well-nurtured by Shelley, and she was embarrassed by a pessimistic 
Be ‘temperament. Her thought was pragmatical where Shelley’s . was. 


~ 
m 
a 
a 
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removed from Godwinism. In fact, as I shall try to show, Frankenstein 
The Last Man are unconscious satires of Godwin’s brand of 
he glorification of man by man to its rational 

hat had been Godwin’s aim in Political Justice where his 
ries evolved from his belief in the perfectibility of man. But his 
ter rake eos ve rational extension of a theory is not neces- 
inf 


4 5 the shortor of Gothicism is ‘there, but | 
ernat vices.In The Last Man, this blend of horror 
employed too; and there the. humanist concept is made 
ng. noertipaaor’ Ccgraes in an implicit and 


aap aieips 


ur MURIEL SPARK Pitot ss, 


_ directed towards other ends than just the raising of a shudder, as 


e The Last Man is not concerned with science, it perpetuates the © 


__ abstract. These factors combined, in her work, to produce something far _ 


ophetic 


a 


“these temtides I should like to ‘took briefly at the stories themselves. 
‘The story of Frankenstein occurred to Mary Shelley when, still in — 
fer teens, she visited Switzerland with Shelley. They had Byron for a | 
neighbour, and ‘many and long’, she tells us, ‘ were the conversations _ 
between Byron and Shelley, to which I was a devout bur nearly silent 
listener ’. They spoke of some ghost stories they had been reading and 
also discussed recent scientific theories. These two topics, ‘Mary Shelley 
says, formed the direct inspiration of Frankenstein; in fact, these talks = 
contained all that was needed for the Gothic-rational synthesis she 
afterwards brought about. ; 
The story tells how Frankenstein, while a young student, discovers the 
_ principle: of life and dedicates himself to manufacture a human creature. c 


7 


There was plenty of scope in this situation for harrowing-up’ the reader. 


The narrative is invested with the murk and mist—it reaches the fever- 
oon *Gothic atmospherics, as Frankenstein records his task of 
assembling the component parts of the body. All of which, however, is a 


Gothic fiction had tended to do. The effect here is to show the incon- 
gruity between Frankenstein, an educated civilised being, and the 
desperate lengths he is prepared to go to realise his ambition. While 
assembling the body, he tells us, ‘...I dabbled among the unhallowed 
damps of the grave . . . tortured the living animal to lifeless clay .. . 
I collected bones from charnel-houses;.and disturbed, with profane 
fingers, the tremendous secrets of the human frame. . . . The dissect 
ing room and the slaughter-house furnished many of my materials . 


~. Frankenstein, then, creates this being, a man who breathes and moves. 


Only then are the consequences apparent to him; the scientist feels an 
abrupt revulsion when he sees what a hideous monster he has brought 
to life. The theme, from this point, is one of pursuit, in which Franken- 
stein and his Monster alternately occupy the roles of hunter and hunted; 
until finally pursuit becomes the obsession of both. The Monster, 
stalked by Frankenstein across the frozen Arctic, urges and eyen sus- 
tains his creator for the chase, by leaving messages to say where food 
can be found, or to warn Frankenstein to wrap himself in furs. . 


x 


ah 


: t 
Creator and Creature 
The notable thing about Frankenstein is that, after the creation of 
his Monster, his own character changes. No longer detached, no longer ~~ 
following a way of life he has ordered for himself, Frankenstein becomes 
a weak, vacillating figure. He is, in fact, no longer free but is bound to 


the Monster, as the Monster is to him, by a relationship which renders 


Frankenstein at once master and slave. Master, in his role of creator, 
yet slave in that a portion of his faculties are lost to him and embodied 
in his creature. Frankenstein says, . . . ‘ through the whole period during 
which I was the slave of my creature, I allowed myself to be governed 


by the impulse of the moment’. 


The Monster is, significantly I think, given no name. He is referred 
to variously’as fiend, daemon and monster; though from the time of the 
book’s appearance it has been a common error to call the Monster 
‘ Frankenstein ’. This is not really a surprising error, since the relation- 
ship of identity and conflict between the Monster. and Frankenstein 
tends to show that the creature is a projection of his creator. The two 
are complementary yet antithetical figures; for the rational faculty 
which Frankenstein has lost can be found in the Monster, who is a 
symbol of the intellect. The Monster is also shown as the perpetrator 
of evil motivated by revenge for Frankenstein’s neglect of him. And I 
suggest his conflict with Frankenstein represents the forces which, by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, had started to pit reason 
against imagination, instinct, faith. Mary Shelley equated: those rational 
forces with evil. 


' The real subject of the novel can perhaps best be found in its sub- 


title. The book was called Frankenstein, or The Modern Prometheus. 
In the humanist image of Prometheus, she saw Frankenstein perpetrating 


the ultra-humanistic act of creation of life, and she used every device of 


horror that her imagination could conceive to express the ghastliness of 


Frankenstein’s action and its consequence. Its consequence is the real 


~ 
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Subjects and the real subject is ‘the eater nan ‘of. the individual: 
personality, as Frankenstein was disintegrated, following the practice — 
- of rational humanism in its last and dehumanising. degree. Her story 


culminates in the romantic. motif of man in search of himself and in 
conflict with himself. 

I do not think Mary Shelley was ingellectually aware of these con- 
clusions T’ have drawn; but it is worth noting that Shelley, who wrote 


the Preface to the first edition of Frankenstein, seems to have felt uneasy 
about its underlying meaning. Here are Shelley’s strangely equivocal 


words, made to appear, incidentally, as if coming from the author: 


-* The opinions which naturally spring-from the character and situation 


of the hero are by no means to be conceived as existing always in my 


own convictions; nor is any inference justly to be drawn from the ~ 
following pages as prejudicing any philosophical doctrine whatsoever ’. 


They are strange words, and in a way, meaningless, since Shelley 


ever Shurhahe virtues are Seth inte displayed everywhere aicoameee 


Mary Shelley’s relentless pessimism. At last the few survivors decide, ‘ 
~ hopelessly, to search Europe for a refuge. Politics are now ludicrous, the 
great cult of mankind has come to nothing. Mary Shelley reduces: and 
reduces as she shows the straggling emigrants dying off. ‘Man’, she 
says, ‘ existed by twos and threes; man, the individual who might sleep _ 
and wake, and perform the animal functions; but man, in himself weak, _ 
yet more powerful in congregated numbers than wind or ocean; man, 
the queller of the elements, the lord of created nature, the peer of 


demi-gods, existed no longer’. So, she depopulates the earth until only 


one man remains to say, ‘A sense of degradation came over me. Did — 
God create man, merely in the end to become dead earth in the midst 
. Were our proud dreams thus to | 


of healthful vegetating nature? . . 


fade? . . . How reconcile this sad'change to our past aspirations, to 


well understood that any consummate creative work has for its basis # our apparerk powers? Sudden, an internal voice, articulate and clear, 


a system of thought, if only a temporary one. But I don’t think this * 


was merely a temporary attitude which Mary Shelley adopted for the 
duration of her story, for the other novel of hers I have mentioned 
presents us with conclusions entirely. consistent with those of 
Frankenstein. : ras 2 {ay é 


The Story of a Plague 

~ The Last Man, a faa panoramic work, is the story of a plague ‘that 
sweeps across the earth, annihilating all but one man. The book — 
unfortunately is almost unobtainable today. It is not neat enough for 
modern tastes, and as a work of art it hardly meets with the standards 
set by the best nineteenth-century English novels—the language has a 
solemnity that often defeats itself, and since the story is not really 
about people but about mankind, the characters are neither here nor 
there. The merits of The Last Man are in the development of its 
tremendous theme. Only there does the novel give us something new 
in nineteenth-century fiction. But it needed a more objective -intellect 


yet a more sympathetic imagination than Mary Shelley’s to make a 


great book of it. All the same, I regret being unable to do justice here 
to the detail and scruple with which, incident by incident, she shows 
the encroachment of disaster. And one of the compensating features of 
the book is the way in which she copes with vastness. Mary Shelley had 
a grip on social ideas, and though she could never comfortably bring 


off a domestic scene, she was able to manipulate people in a mass; she | 


could depict a social trend. 

The subject of The Last Man occupied many creative thinkers of 
the time; the poets Campbell, Beddoes and Hood wrote poems of that 
name, and the theme was treated by contemporary painters. It was a 
general pessimistic reaction to the progressive time-spirit. But Mary 
Shelley was not so much concerned, as were these poets, with the fate 
and feelings of the one survivor as she was with the cause of his situation; 
she deals with the disintegration, first of domestic life, then ‘of civilised 
society, and lastly of the very concept of mankind. The novel may be 


taken as an essay on the futility of mankind when faced with universal 


disaster outside his/own agency; it posits those very social and political 


problems which Godwinism had made perceptible, but in circumstances _ 


which made them unanswerable by Political Fustice. 

The scene of The Last Man. is set in the future, about the year 2073. 
England has become a republic by the peaceful bloodless means that 
Godwin advocated; and the first part of the story tells of domestic life 
under a Protectorate—of the loves, marriages, births and ambitions of 


an English family. A plague breaks out in eastern Europe, but attracts — 


little attention in Britain until it spreads across Europe and eastward 
to America—a swift, incurable and fatal disease. Our attention is now 


focused away from the domestic to the social and political scene. 
Refugees from the plague crowd into Britain and the fortunes of the — 
family are subordinated to a national emergency. Mary Shelley writes: 


‘When any whole nation becomes the victim of the destructive powers 
of exterior agents, then indeed man shrinks into insignificance, he feels 
his tenure of life-insecure, his inheritance on earth cut off’. And she 


describes the emergency measures adopted by society, as it may seem~ 
with some foresight. Private parks, gardens, pleasure-groundsare ploughed © 


up to grow food; it becomes fashionable to walk instead of ride and to 


behave generally as we now behave in wartime. Meanwhile the republi+ 


can leaders are still giving out the news that nothing is happening. 

But the plague reaches Britain and introduces, as the next phase, the 
complete breakdown of society. Hedonism takes hold of the decreasing 
population. Criminal gangs spring up here and there, till they, too, fall 
victims of the plague. A temporary tyranny is exerted by a fanatical 


seemed to say: Thus, from eternity it was decreed. . . .’. This was the 
matter of the argument Mary Shelley was instinctively moved to make 


against the rational-humanist doctrines in which she had been — 
educated. But it was a negative argument—the argument of vanitas — 
_ vanitatum without its religious corollary; she was impotent to arrive at 


that or any other positive precept. _ 
But in both Frankensein and The Last Man ae did turn io remain 


back upon itself; she demonstrated the flaw in a way of thought which 
was becoming a way of life. I have called these novels prophetic, because — 


I think that within their fictional premises they show an extraordinary 
access of foresight: the divided individual whom Frankenstein represents 


_ is not unknown to us; and we are aware of the possibility, at least, of 


universal devastation and the consequence to civilisation, as expressed 
in The Last Man... 


Mary Shelley died a hundred years ago, on February 1, 185 1. She © 


was never, herself, an integrated being. Her temperament was unsuited - 
to her environment, for as the daughter of two libertarian progressives 
and the widow of Shelley, she was expected to further their cause. But. 


~ she lived to declare she had no ‘ passion for reforming the world ’—a 


phrase associated with Shelley—and to say, ‘I have no wish to ally 
myself to the Radicals—they are full of repulsion to me...’ It was an 
attitude that lost her many friends, nor did she find many new ones, 
because the doors of convention were closed against her. — 

~Her claim to distinction lies in her macabre inventiveness ta her 
strong rational turn of mind. She was not a great novelist, she was not 
artist enough to be considered one. But the Gothic-rational synthesis of 
Frankenstein and The Last Man establish her historical importance as 
a novelist; and their powerful speculative themes established. her 
uniqueness. —Third Programme ; 


; : Gr Memory ieee 2 
Robert Nichols 


Truth is not less aloof because ‘’tis true’, ; 
_ We-knew it all along—of course we knew!— - ~— * 
But till life brings it' home to me and you, _ capes 
It floats a brilliant star, a ship of dreams 
- Out there, with only beauty in its gleams . 
That Spring has but an hour to live—it seems 
An obvious truth, and who was not like me. 
‘Grounded in this gray truth from infancy? 
And yet, might not conceive it vitally 
Till something happened, and that something will; more = 
We prove the height by clambering up the hill; - — 
We find that hunger starves and passions kill, = 
I think of Spring, cold-pure and venturous youth, 
Snowdrop to bluebell, leaping from the undergrowth, 
Brief Spring! what poetry told us not that truth? 
And you, inspiring visitant, fragile-strong, 
Desirous messenger and source of song, 
Were Springlike, and I reckoned not ‘ how long? , 


‘ The bell is sounding down in Dedham Vale’ - 

And merry Robert in his snow-wrapt grave; _ 
_O come again, join star and nightingale— aes 

‘But truth turns Yet! now. Let tempests rave. — 
EDMUND BLoNDEN 


” 
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ranuring, You ae of course, ‘that 


to work for you. My purpose is to 
to enable them to do this. 


; a very ancient practice and ‘means simply that 
pecially grown to be ploughed back into the land to improve 
ers often do this by growing clover; this as you know is a 
‘so a‘ catch crop’ may be sown to serve the same 


_ fertility to,my garden soil. I grow two suitable crops in 


to rot aera and ive the ya a e: cull-qimne” job working 


cen as ‘my Standard: a rod; pole or oe of land—that is, 
yards—and_ must assume it is properly drained, with suffi- 
and phosphates added. Dig it over roughly and sow as early 


‘in March as possible, two pounds of vetches or tares, tread the seed in 


keep the birds off. The tares will grow strongly and by mid-June 
en the first flowers appear, get the children or your friends to come 
d- © dite on them to crush the lot flat on the ‘ground. Make a 
carpet of them, but | cut none. 
ae “Water well and in the calm of early nore apply three pounds 
of calcium cyanamide to begin the process of fermentation, or, as a poor 
pa. second-best, use the stuff you mix up the compost with. Put a few 
ies ere of oil on Seg teas before handling cyanamide to prevent any 


people do, ‘a the Sealy withdrawal of British sithont would hasten. 
_ the processes of division into small tribal units. Recent events certainly 
point to just the opposite. Spokesmen of all communities have too 
vg much political commonsense to allow emotional conflicts to over- 
___ shadow their more fundamental mutual interests. This political realism 
BE was amply demonstrated in Lagos last September when the deadlock 
between north and south over the all-important question of the allo- 
cation of seats in the central legislature was broken by a happy com- 
* == promise in which all sides freely made concessions to the others. 

+ Conflicts of this kind will occur from time to time, because the set 


Pee 


ry 


a balance of opposed local loyalties. Of course, unscrupulous individuals 


long as there exists a stable and incorruptible central 
trenton: differences can be checked and prevented 


1 S pes of the Rikon, Pesach, health and acfenee: 
xelieve that social relations constitute the king-pin of 
To tackle the inter-related problems of poverty, 
ase will require the expenditure of vast sums of 


velopment will, no doubt, stimulate political 
mote the accumulation of capital for providing social 
ess by itself. cannot maintain the bonds of 


, that is—exist in your garden soil 


having nodules. on the roots which are full of nitrogen. 
to leave any land vacant for even a part of the 


» prefer to utilise the whole season’ to add the maximum > 


for this urpose, but sprinkle the first with calcium cyanamide — 


-in ‘Home=Grown’ on Sunday, February 18: 


varieties; Campanula persicifolia, Wirral Belle; Anthemis—Grallagh Gold; ‘ 


of. inter-regional relations. which constitutes the political structure is 


ay now and again exploit these divergent local loyalties for their own 


h and modern schemes of social welfare and 


eh 


aes effect and sow Sarefdd ¢ to. avid ae to other plants eee ac 


helpers. Soon the mass will begin to smell, but within a week dig — 
over and tread it firm. Some heat will be created and the bacteria will 
get going right away. Leave for a fortnight to allow annual weeds to 


germinate, hoe it over to kill these and then sow with one-and-a-half 


pounds of rye, tread well in and watch the birds again. In eight or ten 


days you will see a lovely bronze carpet for one morning only and then — 
it will turn green. (If you cannot get area use a quarter-of-a-pound of | 


nye-prass as a second-best.) 
_ The rye soon grows, producing roots at a pid rate, which penetrate 


‘ the earth in all directions. These roots actually break up the soil into 


tiny fragments, creating a finer tilth than.ever you saw before. The 


_ rye crop acts as a bank to store up food material, but by mid-November 


dig it down to let winter accomplish its part. Dig it over in spring 


and plant with potatoes, applying potash and a little phosphate, as all _ . 


the other plant food is present in abundance. Plant a strongish growing 
type of potato which completes the smothering of any perennial weeds 
left alive. You will reap the finest crop you ever had and your soil will 
be so changed for the better as to provide the finest medium for future 
gardening. 

The process is (1) dig in February; (2) sow tares in early Match 
(3) tread down in mid-June; (4) apply calcium cyanamide; (5) dig over 


and tread soil; (6) sow rye by mid-July; (7) dig over in November; 


(8) dig again in spring for potatoes. —Home Service 


The Piowing herbaceous plants were recommended by Gordon Forsyth 
Michaelmas daisies—The 
Archbishop, The Bishop, The Dean, The Sexton; Shasta daisies (Chrysan- 
themum maximum)—the double- flowered Esther Read group; Dwarf . 
Cushion and Lilliput chrysanthemums; Chrysanthemums—rubellum — 


Papaver orientale—Salmon Glow. 2 ~ 


Seley ernmient: for Nigeria : 


Renee Neaniinurd from page 289) ; . 


national unity if tribal or religious differences are permitted to harden 
into opposition. 

To some extent the fact that political forms in Nigeria are still 
conceived of in terms of tribal loyalties and ethnic boundaries, is an 
inevitable result of Indirect Rule, the system of local administration 
which has prevailed for the last twenty-five years. The change from a 
small-scale political organisation such as a native administration unit 
to a large-scale state organisation requires not only a transformation of 
the administrative apparatus, but a re-adjustment of mental attitudes to 
comprehend a larger corporate unit which transcends tribal boundaries. 
As I said, the growing mobility of the people, which greater economic 
activities ‘brings about, does a lot for increased understanding and 


tolerance, and for a widening of the political horizon which alone can 


resolve the conflict of loyalties to tribe and country. It is only by such 
mutual respect that the spirit of Nigerian co-operation can thrive and 
bring unity out of cultural diversity; and the rate of advance to full 
self-government will be determined by this change from a tribal to a 
national outlook.—Third Programme 


Life under the Stuarts (Falcon Educational Books, 12s. 6d.) is the 
second in the series of Falcon Histories,.edited by J. E. Morpurgo. The 
first of the fourteen essays in the present volume is by Maurice Ashley 
who discusses the constitutional history and political ideas of the seven- 
teenth century and shows how Parliament, which at the death of Queen 
Elizabeth was playing a subordinate role in the government of the country 
vis-a-vis the monarchy, had by the end of theCentury become the senior 
partner. Other contributors include Professor Norman Sykes on religion, 
T. L. Jarman on education, J. C. Trewin on the theatre, and Emile 


-Cammaerts on art. 


ox) 


e 


Railway Stations as Architecture | 


T is commonly said that we spend about a third of our lives in 


_ bed. Many of us must pass a further substantial portion on the 
platform of our local railway station. That station may be pink 


_or grey, cosy or grim: yet how often have we ever really looked 


at i? Most of us will at some time or other have been humiliated 


by small boys who can instantly distinguish, with seemingly prodigious. 


talent, between two locomotives which to our eyes appear identical; 
and it may come as a surprise to some to learn that with a little study a 
photograph of a station, and of a country station in particular, will 


often suffice to indicate its whereabouts. If the building uses local 
materials and incorporates traditional features, as in the Sample repro-. 


duced below, it will be easy to say roughly _ 
where it is: with its flint walls and gables of - 
Netherlandish derivation, this station conveys 
the, architectural flavour of Norfolk no less _ 
strongly than do many of the village churches __ 
of that county. (What a pity, incidentally, that _ 
this modest but charming design should be 
deprived of its full effect by inappropriate 
chimney-pots and especially by the impinging 
fence and tree). In some cases, however, the - 
task of identification depends not only on local 
characteristics but on familiarity with an in- 
dividual style, for in the early days of railways 
eanch company normally had its own architect. 
Since as a people we love flowers more than ~ 
architecture, we are more likely to have taken 
note of our porter’s roses (which so often seem 
to flourish in inverse proportion to the daily 
number of trains) than of the building itself. 
The latter, however, may be well worth our 


Swaffam, Norfolk, 1847: architect unknown 


attention: indeed, even the most unpromising looking station is almost 
sure to have some feature, a turret or a portico, a gable or a platform 
-roof with a hanging valance ending in a wooden ‘fringe’, which is 
handsome or surprising or just endearingly ridiculous. 

Mr. Christian Barman has collected 123 illustrations of English 
stations, and introduced them with an interesting but all too brief 
essay.* The best, artistically, mostly belong either to those early days 
of railways, before boards of directors decided that for their purposes 
architects were redundant, or to the last two or three decades, in which 
the architect has made a welcome reappearance. Mr. Barman refers to 
various early railway architects whose names will be new to most people. 
_ Among them are David Mocatta of the London, Brighton and South 


* An Introduction to Railway Architecture. By Caristian Barman. Art and Technics. 15s. 


: 


By ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR = 


- 


“ <a) ; ane 


Coast and Francis Thompson of the North Midland, whose little station 


at Wingfield in Derbyshire is also here illustrated. This, being a classical © 


design, has naturally no local refererice: but that in no way detracts 


from its appeal. Some of the stations designed by Mr. Charles Holden 


and others for London Transport i in the course of the last twenty years 
have also been most successful: 


tion has. yet had the chance of age cl sg) and ieee 3 a ‘really big 

English station. — 5 
Welcome as this book is, 

than whet the Spee for a | much fuller. and more detailed study 


” 


Wingfield, Derbyshire, 1840; Francis 


_Thomp son 


architect, 


_ There is obviously a great deal of research still 
waiting to be done on this subject. Moreover, 
the title of the book is misleading, for it is 


strictly confined to England. The omission of 
bridges and viaducts is especially to be re- 
_gretted: it is to be hoped that they may 
presently form the subject of a companion 
volume, for there are many notable examples, 
and the photographs alone would make a 


_ busier published his now famous book Towards 

a New Architecture, he chose for his very first 
— illustration a railway viaduct, the beautiful 

Viaduc de Garabit in the Auvergne, built by 

Eiffel in 1881-84 from the plans of the engineer 
_ Boyer. To the ’eighties also belongs what many 
_ would still regard as, aesthetically, the outstand- 

ing single achievement of railway architecture 
in iat Britain, the Forth Bridge, designed.by Sir John Fowler and 
Sir Benjamin Baker. At the time of their construction, it is true, neither — 
of these thrilling bridges would have been regarded as works of art at all, 
but then nor would some of the station architecture which Mr. Barman 
so justly praises—the great cast-iron roofs of St. Pancras and Manches- 
ter Central, for example, in which, as he observes, “the architecture of 
Ahe English railway station reaches its highest moment of functional - 
adventure”. Since it means an enlargement ofthe field of aesthetic 
experience, we may be grateful that;.to the modern eye, the examples 
in the first section of this book’s photographs, in which the emphasis is 
on function, comfortably hold their own with the more “respectable ” 
aspects of station architecture that follow. = ’ 


but, in contrast to certain continental — 
_ countries, notably Italy, unfortunately no architect of the present genera- 


it cannot. be said to do more 


limited to station architecture as well as being — 


fascinating collection. When in 1922 Le Cor- Na 


« 


y 


_ 


« 


decades mot 


\sia—a term — 
‘ower has given — 
fas rhe me one of the 
es, and this. fact will 
the attention of states- 
al strategy. In this vital 
the inheritors of the ancient 
sations of Persia and Iraq as well as the 
ieties of Sa’udi Arabia and the - 
ith differences in out- 
cture, and in their atti- 
tudes towards “the ee they have this in 
¥ : they are weak in political organisa- — 


id la both in the raw materials and 
umar ae needed for the development of 
le of pawns 
junism and | 
industries have - 
» which British | 
inant, Britain 
tion as the Recoerof the peace in 

and the United States, a new-- 

the field, have assumed in Sa’udi — 

part of _paymaster, political adviser, 

atters of social welfare. =~ 
theme of Sir Olaf Caroe’s book i is to 
it is important t for the western powers 
e their position in any future emergency, 
special measures must be evolved to 
it against all threats. The centre of 


> 
a 
ww. 


to the Persian Gulf, ‘there must be a re-orienta- 
tion of defence policy and of political relations 
with the Middle-eastern states. For ‘ the wheel’s | 
hub is. nearer Basrah than it is to Cairo or 
@ Istanbul’, and ‘a defence too closely concentrated 
Toa: we ‘Egypt arid the Eastern Mediterranean may 
ay leave. open the very points that call most urgently 
_ fo protection ’. This does not mean that the 
" editerranean. ‘has lost all importance, since the 
2 _ pipe-lines from Arabia and Iraq have their ter- 
__minals in Syria and in Palestine. At present the 
ea bicug’ boycott of Israel has stopped the flow of oil 
f mite ifa, and in the interest of the western 
powers there is urgent need for a‘ settlement of | 
a ‘the conflict between Israel and the Arab states. 
oo eT he closely-knit argument, in which Sir Olaf 


Muslim states can play in the common cause, 
not easily lend itself to compression. He 


Saadabad_ each Arab Deeg Islamic Economic 
aia "aggression, and he Babretatan 


the Commonw and at best, 
the organised Atlantic Rowers! 


bing he has in mind, et 
1 Gulf defence would have to 
ymewhat different terms. ‘ What 
he writes, ‘is an original pact 
| powers, whose identity 
;otiation—for example Pakistan, 
ypt might adhere as regional or 
-u written by the external 
region’. T he. inter — 


‘that none of the existing groupings 


“this cena fend these ceils: pele at lease one 


great Asiatic member of the Commonwealth. 

The question here obtrudes itself whether the — 
author attaches sufficient weight to the trends of | 
public opinion in the Arab states which stand in 
_ the way of their adherence to such’a pact, Their 
~ mood i is dominated by deep-rooted suspicion of — 

‘imperialism’, by a form of nationalism closely 
akin to xenophobia, by a jealous regard for local 
sovereignties, and by a firm determination to 
ignore the status quo in Palestine. There are few 
signs at Present that a realistic appreciation of 
the communist danger will bring about a 
changed outlook in international ‘affairs. 

Sir Olaf Caroe writes with intimate knowledge 
_-of the region, acquired during distinguished ser- 
vice in the Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, and his gift of lucid exposition 
supports the political wisdom of his case. An: 
important chapter on the ‘human element’ 
discusses the impact of western industrialism and 


of the wealth it brings on the way of life of 


 tradition-bound societies. In sophisticated Persia 
-and Iraq the strains and stresses are already 
obvious, and in Arabia ‘we may expect to see- 
some repetition of the story of the Tudeh party 
farther north’. Sir Olaf Caroe looks forward to 
the spread of the idea of the welfare state and he 


suggests that an international Civil Service of 


specialists would find in these lands scope and 
inspiration. for high endeavour. 


Diferature and Pischdloey 


By F. LL. Gee Cassell 15s... 


These lectures are Dot learned; they are not 
expert; but I hope some may find. them not 


unhelpful, not only about literature, but (far 


_ power: having shifted from the Mediterranean’ more important) about life. For I. could wish 


that, when I was young, I had been told some 


of these things, instead of having to learn by | 


sharp experience. But then I own that current 


ideas of what really matters in education leave 


“me speechless ’. This quotation, from his Preface, 
illustrates the tendency, and the tone, of Mr. 
Lucas’ book, Based on lectures given in Cam- 
bridge since the war, and addressed to the young, 
it stresses the virtues of health and efficiency. 


A healthy mind in a healthy body has always 


been a respectable ideal for an academy of 
learning (Mr. Lucas is University Reader in 


English); and indeed some ideal that is practical 


is needed to offset the creative sterility of such 
institutions. From the therapeutic ground of 
that pregnant aphorism it becomes easy to attack 


‘Caroe examines the part which each of the all those.extra-mural manifestations of genius 


for which our universities have in ‘no degree 
been responsible. Jnr TE 
There is hardly a name in See, literature 


_ that is not Seg to the reader on antiseptic 


Secale running *eheotah ‘the Wiiple body of our 


h will command Se least, the - literature since Dryden. Blake had ‘a streak of- 
eal 


craziness’, Godwin was ‘awful’, Shelley’s poetry 
is ‘ weakened by a certain Jack of sanity’, Poe is 
‘a typical figure of romantic decadence’, 
“morbid ’, ‘perverse’, ‘necrophilic’; “likewise 
Baudelaire, Pater and George Moore. ‘And so to 
the modern scene: ‘ When we recall the cynical 
sneerings of the ’twenties, the sadistic nostalgia 
for savagery of D. H. Lawrence, the egomania of 
Joyce, the hankerings of the ‘ ‘intellectuals ” after 
medieval obscurantism, or the “ tragic beauty” 
of bull-fights, the anarchism of Surrealists, the 
calculated squalor of Céline, even the exquisitely 
intelligent decadence of Proust—is it so hard to 


_ read here the omens of what was to come? (the 


rise of Hitler and the baseness of English 
“appeasement” and the fall of France)’, 


I never will again. The gulf of temperament is 
too great. And there are enough irritations in 
life without looking for them’. Presumably Mr. 


Lucas attempts to communicate his tempera- 


mental disdain to the undergraduates he teaches; 
one can only hope that they have previously 
discovered a temperament of their own. 

The lack of any real critical basis for Mr. 


_ Lucas’ distastes in literature is illustrated in his 


treatment of Surrealism, to which he devotes 
the best part of two chapters. He takes Salvador 
Dali.as the representative surrealist—a renegade 
who never had any profound understanding of 
the movement—and completely ignores Breton 
_and. Eluard, its true representatives and both 
poets of real achievement. 
unhealthy; and I feel one should say so’. But 
if Mr. Lucas wishes us to treat his thought with 


any respect, he must stop indulging in mere ~ 


-vituperation and give serious critical examination 

to the material he is condemning. ‘ The literature 
of the twentieth century has contained much 
Romanticism, much Realism; both, very often, 
of the most debased type. If I were asked what 
qualities I missed most in the work of the last 
fifty years I should reply, I think—‘ Wisdom, 
and dignity ”. Some of you might do worse than 
try to contribute a little towards their return’, 
This insufferable remark was presumably 
addressed to Mr. Lucas’ youthful audience, who 
must have found théir preceptor himself lacking 
in at least one of these attributes. 

Finally, it should be noted that aldiouee: the. 
title of this book would indicate some systematic 
attempt to relate literature to psychology, what 
little psychology there is consists almost entirely 


of anecdotal case-histories extracted from the - 


works of Wilhelm Stekel. Freud is treated with 
respect, but Jung is dismissed as ‘mystical’, a 
misunderstanding that could only be based on a 
complete ignorance of the man and his work. 


Psychology, particularly the psychological 
analysis of works of art, requires - scientific 
method: of that there is. in this ook not the 


slightest trace. F " 


Lag’s Lexicon 
Compiled by Paul Tempest. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


To present this book in the form of a dictionary 
was a mistake. Mr. Tempest writes well; the 
very interesting things he has to say he should 
have said in a straightforward account of prison 
life. Any special prison words could have been 
' explained as they came up. As it is, by using a 
fussy and over-fulsome system of cross-referenc- 
ing almost everything gets said at least twice 
and sometimes three or four times. Also many 
_words are listed that are not special to prisons. 
For instance we are told that ‘ritzy’ means 
classy, a ‘tart’ a girl. Further on we are told 
that a ‘ritzy tart’ is a classy girl. Later—under 
Y—we learn that a ‘ young tart’ is a young girl. 
This is simply fidgety. The book is further 
diluted by banalities such as: ‘ abortionists: this 
class. of prisoner ranges from the illiterate, 
simpleton type of person to the hundred guineas 
a time Harley Street man. Abortionists are to 
be found in both ordinary and convict prisons 
and in women’s prisons "—which is enough to 
make anybody say ‘So what?’ 
These vexations apart, Mr. Tempest gives the 
‘reader in the end a clear view of a sad, strange 


SFige most oF us such clinical judgments auc 
- seem to be aesthetically irrelevant, but not for. ** 
Mr. Lucas. Shelley, for ‘example, has become 
- unreadable—‘ tedious, hysterical, or worse . Pi tage 
have just re-read most of him—and vowed that : 


‘I think Surrealism | 


History of 
Syria 
PHILIP K. HITTI 


““A comprehensive survey 
of the history of Syria and 
Palestine from prehistoric 
times. . . He has succeeded 
remarkably well in writing 
a readable and _ reliable 
account of the history of this 
area.” Manchester Guardian. 
Nearly 800 pages, fully illus- 
trated. 42s, 


* 


Language and 
Intelligence 
JOHN HOLLOWAY 


This book relates the nature 
of genuine thinking and 
how it contrasts with blind 
routine, to, the difference 
between logic and ordinary 
language. 12s. 6d. 


he 


‘ 


Traveller’s 
Samples 


FRANK O’CONNOR 


This fifth collection of 
stories by this well-known 
author tells of the Irish at 
home and in England. 
“Daily Mail” Book of the 
Month. 8s. 6d 


+ 
Nature 


Through the 


Year 


FRANCES PITT 


A delightful account of wild 
and pet birds and animals 
observed through the 
seasons. Illustrated with nu- 
merous photographs. 18s. 


* 


The England 
of Elizabeth 
A. L. ROWSE 


“ The England of Elizabeth 


is a masterpiece; as great 
a piece of historical writing 
as our age has produced.” 
Arthur Bryant (The Sunday 
Times). 


* 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


EAS“EAS “ESS “EASES 


THE ‘LISTENER — 


| mseosemsemss FRANCOIS. MAURIAC OSS 


THAT WHICH WAS. LOST 


(and “The Dark Angels’ ’) 


"Both stories possess that intensity of the emotions, and also “ 
the senses, which stamps every page with a kind of aa 
M. Mauriac is one of the best novelists living.” 
- ‘Cc. P. SNOW Sunday Times) 
"I cannot help reading Mauriac ... he sees through the skin to 
the soul .. . it is this compelling power that is his genius.” 
352 pp. 10/6 net JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph) 


SIGRID de LIMA 
CAPTAIN’S BEACH 
"A first novel by a writer of fine poetic temperament.” 


"Of marked intensity and_ considerable power » . its technical * 
assurance is remarkable.” 


10/6 net LIONEL HALE (Observer) 


[ 4m 


HERBERT AGAR ~ 3.) © 
THE UNITED STATES 


"Learned, subtle, admirably stated .. . this brilliant and exciting 
original view of the making of the United States has a special 
timeliness for us-and for the other nations of Europe... It is an 
argument, explicit and candid, not merely a narrative, well- 
nourished and brightly written, that Mr. Agar has produced.” 

17 maps. 768 pp. 25]- net ‘The Times Literary soprlemene 


“Est 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE} 


2nd imp. 25s. ' 


Country 
Books—at 


Bargain Prices 


Back in print 


Elephant 
Bill - 


LT.-COL. J. H. WILLIAMS 
; _ 18s : 


Lovely illustrated books of’ 
the countryside, natural 
history, travel, gardens, etc.: 
full-size library editions, — 
tastefully bound in green 
cloth, lettered in gold. 


Though published at anything 
between 10s. 6d. and 25s., 
members of the Country Book 

_Club get them for only 5s. 6d. 


A. G. Street 


the famous writer and broad- 

_caster, is literary adviser. - 
Interested? Then send coupon 
below to The Country - 

_ Book Club, 38 William IV St., 
London, W.C.2. (1d. stamp 
if in unsealed envelope) or a 
postcard for new brochure. 


Stephen 
Potter 
GAMESMANSHIP 


AND 


LIFEMANSHIP 
6s each 


Call it 
Treason 
GEORGE HOWE 


“A really exciting 
novel.’” spwere 10s 6d 


a 


38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


HART-DAVIS | 


“Glasgow Herald 


aS “EAS “EAS “EAS-EASENS 


e 


To THE COUNTRY BOOK CLUB 
Please send your brochure without any obligation 
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The Enchaféd Flood 


works 


son and others. 


‘Chaucer the Maker 3 


The Uoartuiied ‘Throne 


Happy Issue this book forms a 


mystical experience. 


The Making of Books _ 


changes through the ages. 
Very fully lustrated, 
Ni 


Subterranean Climbers 


and watercourses ending in 


Guiers-Mort. Y Bite illustrated. 


‘Introducing Astronomy 


study for the general reader. 
Fully illustrated. 


fiction 


é 


The Assyrian 


years. 
- Saroyan all over again. . 


frankness, 


oe «, 


Conscience of the King 


‘Its central figure is Cerdic, 
‘founded the kingdom of the 
Saxons . 


trace of anachronistic irony. 
enjoy Mr. Robert Graves’ 


novels, you will almost certainly 
this one. 


The Shadowed Hour 
A novel set in Syria. 


—_ 


One Green Bottle 


: Intelligent and interesting. 
people should thoroughly enjoy 


a Liverpool slum girl. . . . This 


‘| has something of the refreshing native 


quality of a good Kae 
bserver. 


Vetc B: SIDGWICK _ 
A clear, comprehensive and up-to-date 


~ ALFRED DUGGAN 


. the historical facts, in them- 
selves fascinating, are observed with a 

If you 
historical 


Strongly recommended/— 


Sunday Times. Author of Knight with 
|. Armour. 


CORAL HOPE | 
‘ Singularly 
beautiful and touching.’-—Observer. 

9 


ELIZABETH COXHEAD- 


.Green Bottle, an unusual story about 


ve Wr, H. AUDEN 
| The eminent Poet discusses the psycho- - 
logy, of poetic symbols as seen in the 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
“Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Dante, may 


JOHN. SPEIRS 
A modern revaluation of Chaucer for | 
the general reader and the student. 


12/6 


H. WARNER ALLEN | 
With The Timeless Moment and The 


testa- 


ment based on the author’s personal 


12/6 


SEAN TENNETT 
A fascinating, non-technical descrip- — 
tion of how a book is made, showing 


42/- 


PIERRE CHEVALIER 
} An enthralling account of a 12-year 
struggle in underground Alpine chasms 


the 


triumphant linking of Glaz and /the 


16/- 


15/- 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 4 
His first, volume of short stories in 6 
‘We begin by admiring Mr. 
Readers 
would do best to turn first to the open- 
ing essay in which, with the greatest — 
he analyses each of his 
stories as well as the whole art and 
business of being a writer.—Observer. 


10/6 


who 
West 


enjoy 


12/6 


Most 
One 


book 


ing eee the: wall, or: how 


ee admirable eae a 


zy ls. ae a mde! Aittle Heures with wax 
eee Serr the workshop. You could try to play 


: or you “could Gets OG a ‘the ae hice you 
a are ‘banged in’ (shut up) with. — 

, ‘Under E, we get a long, grimly detailed” 
: ccount of ‘the Process of execution—or ‘ top- 


“many pull-up points in the book. At these you 
are liable to pause, glance distractedly through 
_ the window and think and not like what you 
"4 ak or not know what to think, 
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- 1a ‘Study of ‘Six Plays i Ihsen 


_ By Brian W. Downs. 
; es Cambridge. 15s. | 


ry 


The merit of this book, which i isa complement= . 


ary volume to the same author’s Jbsen: the Intel- 
lectual Background, published four years ago, lies 
_ in its studied sobriety, the proper impact of 
which will only be felt by those who read every 
word. Professor Downs is certainly not going 
to be rushed into any of the excitements of the 


or. ‘since a work so implicitly disdainful of novel 
-, methods appeared. The title may initially sug- 
gest that the author will pursue descriptive inter- 
pretation of meaning and style in their inter- 
fusion. It is not so. For Professor Downs, tardy 
positivist, interpretation and criticism mean the 
close, cool, and rational discussion of evidence 
relevant to the genesis of the plays and the 
i credibility or consistency of dramatic characters 


: “tested against ‘reality ’. This book is substanti- 


ally a long series of discussions of special prob- 
¥ lems, such as the importance of Laura Kieler 
an and Emilia Bardach as models for Nora Helmer 
and Hilda Wangel, or whether the troll scenes 
ae Peer Gynt’ are ‘ subjective phenomena’ Or 

rf. kind of. _Suilt Ibsen’s persons incur and 
is is ‘tragic guilt’. Fully documented 
it it sewer a mass of apie: peieee 


sf the creative’ prs 4 

_plays, Professor Tove has 

» talk about, i of which gives 
re a remarks on 


1€ gets outside. a ‘eet 


2 ping’, as hanging is called. This is one of the 


> _hewer criticism; indeed it must be a long time — 


to read the books themselves’, 
Yet guide-books. 


: 
i base 
e. of. the present | time, The author could have ~ 
written a more ‘ interesting’ book if he had been). 
_ free to develop some few themes only, omitting — rE 


astic “appraisal so sy ce auc 
distinction is on the whole assumed, so as to 


clear the way for the application of formidable 
- plain sense to details. But the book does generate 


if not a view of the dramatist at least some 


ds Possibilities of an approach. The clue may be 


extracted from Professor Downs’ earlier work 
where he expressed the conviction that Ibsen 


Was a typical and great representative of ‘the 


“age of Poetic Realism which followed on that 
of the great Romantic Revival’. Realism first 


and last is the burden of his judgment on Ibsen, 


to whose aversion for symbolic exeerys of his 
plays he frequently refers.. 


Hence he is at his best when clearing up. 
moral Points, for example, about will, sense. 
of mission, ‘and individual rights, in connection | 


with ‘Brand’; or about Ibsen’s attitude to the 
extravagances of the romantic outlook. He is 


- rightly very cautious on the symbolism of The 


Wild. Duck’, which, however, is particularly 
~ confused. He makes more allowance for inde- 
finable poetic effects in ‘Brand’ and ‘Peer 
Gynt’, though he insists that Ibsen usually 
leaves the door open to simple psychological 


explanations of the fantastic. But in viewing 


his symbols for the most part as detachable 
graces, the interpretation of the plays ‘on the 


plane of. actuality’ being ‘ primary and suffi- 


cient ’ (page 167), he fails to take due account of 
Ibsen’s variety of style and of the generalising 
power plays have when they are compulsive 
expressions of a response to life. Nevertheless 
Ibsen’s enormous dramatic strength derives 


much from psychological depth, and it is salu- 
tary to have the realist point of view promul- 
gated with devotion and with such security in - 
the pegs of the basic material. ; 
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Eighteenth. Century Literature 
By Roger P. McCutcheon. 
Oxford ‘ Home University Library’. 3s. 


This is the latest addition to the English Litera- 
ture section of the famous Home University 


Library, which includes many volumes of great’ 
merit 


and long-established reputation, and 
which has recently been enriched by the con- 
tributions of Mr. Coghill (Chaucer) and Miss 
Ci a Wedgwood (Seventeenth-Century Litera- 
ture 

‘To read about books is less rewarding than 
as Professor 
McCutcheon truly remarks. 
have their uses, and for any who may be starting 


‘out 'to explore the eighteenth-century country for | 


the first time the present volume will prove a 
very serviceable Baedeker. Nearly all the objects of 
interest are-pointed out, with brief and judicious 


explanatory comment, and stars affixed to those | 


of special note. We have the whole picture: 
Defoe; the Periodical Essayists; Pope, Prior and 


Gay; the major Novelists; Johnson, Boswell . 


and Goldsmith; the Drama; Gray; the Tradi- 


tions of Spenser and Milton; the Cults of the © 


Primitive and Medieval; the Letter Writers; 
Gibbon and Burke; the Sonnet; — Satire; 
Crabbe, Cowper and Burns—the only con- 
spicuous gap being Blake; who is nowhere 
mentioned. Professor McCutcheon can hardly 
be blamed for this omission, however; his task 
was formidable enough already, and he has 


achieved a masterpiece of compression. 


‘The book must be judged by what it sets out 
to do, and by that standard it succeeds. Its 
intention is to give information and ii 


mT pson’s s ieee 


to undertake was a guide-book, and he has a 


is soundly conventional; . 
‘upon the knowledge and critical stand 


the rest; this, one feels sure, he would have ; 
found a more grateful task. But what he had 


produced an admirable one. Considered in that 
light it has, perhaps, one minor defect: the list — 
of ‘suggestions for further reading’ might with — 
advantage have been much fuller, more detailed 4 
and more enterprising. But here again Professor 
McCutcheon may have been limited by his} 2-3) 
allotted space: 

What’s done we partly may raps eek: ; 

But know not what’s resisted. 
We can guess how much he had to ‘ resist ’ + 
writing this book, and give him due praise both 
for that restraint and for the result. 


The. Life of Ailred of Rievaulx oe See 
By Walter Daniel 
Edited by F. M. Powicke. 

Nelson’s Medieval Classics. 15s. : 


In the middle years of the twelfth century, 
Cistercian monasticism provided for the youth 


of Yorkshire both a fashion and an inspiration. @ 


Walter Daniel, son of a Cleveland knight, 

following the ‘example of many social equals 
and contemporaries, ‘entered the Abbey of 
Rievaulx in 1150. Walter became a theologian 
and a prolific writer, but his many works, known 
to Leland and Bale, have nearly all disappeared. 
One exception is his Life of Ailred, second 
Abbot of Rievaulx, which has survived in its 
complete form in a manuscript at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. The Vita Ailredi is now edited in 
full for the first time by Sir Maurice Powe 

with an English translation. 

Walter Daniel was for seventeen years the 
beloved confidant. of Ailred, and the life he 
was so well qualified to write is indeed a 
fascinating study. For Ailred sprang from the 
old Anglo-Saxon society of the north, disturbed 
but not destroyed by the Norman Conquest, yet 
was in the van of the Cistercian movement in 
days when it was fresh from its. continental 
source, His family was at home on either side 
of the Border. His father had been the last of 
the native English line of hereditary married 
priests of the church of Hexham. Ailred himself 
was brought up at the court of King David of 
Scotland, and while still only twenty-one became 
High Steward of the royal household. It was 
on-his way back from a diplomatic mission at 
York in 1134 that he entered Rievaulx, and 


exchanged the ministerial life for the monastic. ° 


He led the colony of monks sent out from 
Rievaulx to found a new abbey at Revesby in 
Lincolnshire. Abbot of Rievaulx from 1147 to 
1164, he was one of the most considerable per- 
sons north’ of Trent, an arbitrator in major 
ecclesiastical disputes, adviser to King Henry II, 
correspondent of “Thomas Becket and St. 
Bernard, and friend of the great Gilbert Foliot. 
He wrote a fine analysis of the religious life, and 
also histories informed by a quiet detachment 
unusual with medieval authors. Small wonder 
that Rievaulx in his time became the real centre 
of Cistercian influence in England. 

The Latin of the Vita Ailredi has a remark- 
able flexibility, and often a true felicity of phrase, 
as in the romantic description of the wooded 
valley where Rievaulx stood. But Walter Daniel 
+wrote, as his editor notes, with provoking 
vagueness. Concerned in the main with Ailred’s 


‘inner life, his prophetic visions, his miracles,. his 


asceticism, he failed to record the many- 
sidedness of the abbot’s activities. Walter has 
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MAKE A SPEECH 
at, short notice ? ; 


or preside at club, lodge or 
business meeting?. Here is a 
treasure of original ideas and 
__ practical aids, designed to help 
-all who wish to be successful 
and effective speakers. 


AWITTY AND =z 
CLEVER BOOK Qe) 


75 witty anecdotes from which to stan your 
speech; a few well chosen words to introduce 
a speaker; apt and timely responses; what to 
do when a speaker fails to appear; how to 
deal with hecklers. 374 pages—1l00 intro- 


ductions and responses, 400 epigrams, 100 un- ~ 


usual stories, 400 anecdotes, 1,000 quotations! 
A gem of a book, as entertaining as it is helpful. 
The TOASTMASTER’'S HANDBOOK 


has a thousand-and-one uses 
for business men and others 


post who wish their speeches to 
\ strike home. Make sure of 
yooR your copy by using the 


coupon below. Money bac! 
guarantee, 


To: A. THOMAS & CO. (LT), 111 Buchanan St., 


Send POST PAID (I enclose 32|-) 
Send C.0.D. (I will pay postman 33/6) 


BLACKPOOL 


One copy of The TOASTMASTER’S HANDBOOK 
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Each ot us has a window with a view of the contemporary scene. _ 
How wide that window is, how much of the scene it reveals, 


depend, in these days of the broadcast and printed word, on what 


the observer hears and what he reads. Chiefly, no matter how 


loud his neighbour’s radio, on what he reads. 


Let the Manchester Guardian Weekly widen your window. 
Here are the happenings of the week selected with an adult 


appreciation of what makes news. Here too is comment that follows 


an honoured tradition of editorial freedom. And here are 


intelligent and readable reviews of books, music, art and 


the theatre. Good panes for the mind’s eye to see through. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


The 


WEEKLY 


Every Thursday, price 3d. 


Order from your newsagent—he can supply regularly 


18s. 6d. a year posted to any part of the world 


Make early arrangements—take 
your choice of nearly 50 C.H.A... 
Centres at home and abroad. 
Several new foreign centres 
have been added, and it is now 
possible to fly to Switzerland, 
' Austria and the South of 
France, so saving a day’s travel. 
‘Holiday charges are most 
reasonable, centres situated «in 
glorious positions; friendly 
companionship everywhere. 


‘Write for new 1951 Programme: 


CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS 
ASSOCIATION (Dept. E.) 


Birch Heyg, Cromwell Range, Manchester, 14 


IT’S EASY TO TALK 
in a Foreign periaussie 
with 
MARLBOROUGH'S 
Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 


They provide words and phrases in 
a wide range of subjects together — 
with the ENGLISH PHONETIC ~ 

PRONUNCIATION. + 


IDEAL for TOURISTS & ‘TRAVELLERS 


_ Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 2/6 each. 


Write for list E. to the pubitthets 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
_ 13-16 BRITTONST.,LONDON,E.C.1 


driven mad, ~ how: 
a ‘second mt third: 
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year that passes, the English novel 
becomes a model of discretion. Care- 
es aware” of, what is and is not 


of attack, and disdains any form of 

rture. In the company | of novels of any 
er nationality it is eminently the Good Child 
arty; - a ‘hair’ not é a rae out of place. 


e present and “behaviour is all the “more 


nd then Mr. Powell appears to restore to it all 
its virtues. As a novelist his tenue is as exemplary 
as it is unobtrusive. No contemporary writing 
_ could possibly be more English than his, with its 
7 gentle circumlocutions, its carefully deflated 
_ climaxes. Does he use the soft pedal too much? 
_ That is a question of opinion. There is scarcely 
8 moment in his new novel when it is lifted. 


“It is soon evident that A Question of Up-— 
Seiabing © is not simply a thing to be considered © 


and enjoyed in itself. It is a prelude to something 
~~ Jarger, to a Dance to the Music of Time in 
which the characters will move ‘hand in hand 
evan intricate measures; stepping slowly, ‘method- 


_ ically, sometimes a trifle awkwardly, in evolutions © 
or breaking into” 


oH that) take recognisable shape; 
_ seemingly meaningless gyrations . . : unable to 
- control the melody, unable perhaps to control 
the steps of the dance’. Even in this prelude the 
haphazard motifs are artfully placed, and the 
_ whole is neatly order into four parts: the 


_ narrator’s schooldays, transition from school,’a | 
+ brief spell abroad studying French, and the be- 


 ginnings: of. life as an undergraduate. The school- 

days are flattened a little by the too familiar 
‘pattern, but then they are redeemed by the 

: portrait of Le Bas, the housemaster. | 
narrative “gathers — momentum 

_ when it~ approaches the ‘miscellaneous 


| ha y command of all the active, purposeful 
oss-C ts, all the fine shades of rebuff and 
ng the guests at a university don’s 


s characters, to the people 
€ Yidmerpoo! and Quiggin. © 
= agg are both human 


he way ofa anticipation. 
e been « das, 


- ORE. ee more it seems, with every ee 
_ the most professionally skilful, comparing, in” 


- mind, emerging as the superior. 
s novels now issued in English, the first is located 
th in Paris, 
ec a ‘untlettons to 5 able & it ere : 


id behaviour can be the most ceasare: of vices. — 


and~ 


_ Pension in ‘Touraine. When, it 
the last section, the writer is in complete 


te the questions left open by ‘Walter 


‘tion, the wie of pole: ge ee 


~ New Novels. 


the greatest living avelee Hes is certainly ; among 


this respect, with Maugham, though not, to my 
Of the two 


among a ‘smart’ set of the ’twenties; a 
decadent and prematurely finished writer, his 
young wife from the: Gironde, his friend Hervé, 
and Hervé’s wife Irene. As a whole the novel is, 


for this writer, curiously episodic i in form. Hervé 
is one of those characters in fiction who have 
evidently impressed their creator more than they 


do the reader. A born liar, mischief-maker and 


_ self-seeker, he is clearly a case of emotional im- 
potence, brought on by his mother. Irene, an 


unbeliever who reads Nietzsche and dies of a 
malignant tumour, leaves a Curious impression 


s long introduction tells, in Prose of — 

; tering grace and clarity, all that it is 
ng” important to know about Ailred and his’ 
at _ biographer; and—what is quite original—he 
conjures up the political and ecclesiastical situa- | 


r - ey zt ecti 
Maurice ee hid ‘filled dhe. gaps and — 


of ambiguity. It is as if M. Mauriac had hesitated _ 


_ to approach such a character at all. 


If this writer’s view of the depravity of he 
human heart seems to me rather wearisome, I 
must add that it is not because of the depravity 
so much as the limitation of the view. His in- 
sistence that his characters should suffer is 
another threat of monotony. It is almost as if 
one could see him giving a sly pinch here and 


there to remind them. He metes out disapproval 
_in a manner remisiiscent of Mrs. Henry Wood, 


though much more discreet. ‘Idly he picked up 


the wine list and was put to» shame by the 


shakiness of his drunkard’s hands’. There are 


sentiments, too, that might be from the same 


source. ‘ Even i in the lowest of men there remains 


_always a residue of purity, provided there is a 


mother to draw it out’. As sentiment, ifre- 
proachable; as truth, is it not a rather extra- 
ordinary statement? 

The. Dark Angels is much more closely knit 


_ and contrived than its companion. Technically it 
js a highly interesting study in symmetry and 
"suspense. Gabriel Gradére, a moral monster with 
an angel face, forsakes his childhood dedication 


to the priesthood, and gives himself up to his 
desires. They involve living on prostitutes, 
trafficking in drugs, and terrorising his adopted 


‘family. His life reaches a climax when he is 
mysteriously driven to confess himself to a parish 


priest, who is the reflection of the self he should 


have been if he had not forsaken his choice, and 
_ is simultaneously overtaken by a figure from his 


past, a woman who has blackmailed him for 
years. He murders the woman. Falling fatally 
sick, he is taken into the priest’s protection, and 
shriven, If the symmetry of the story fails in its 


 profounder intentions, it is because the Priest 


never emerges as a living character. He remains 
an abstract, an illustration of a principle. 
Gradére’s relations with his family, the terror 
and suspense involved, are handled with a much 


t, and it more telling conviction. 


_ Spaces of the Dark is an unusual first novel, 
in quality if not in subject, Its unevenness is due 


\ 


editing, with its 
“chronélogy of “Ailred’s life and works it 
on the writings of both men, and its effic 


for ‘ has’, 


a So hake os ge Question « De  Ubingtxe By Anthony Powell. Heinemann, 9s. 6d. - ern ‘ios 
That Which Was Lost and The Dark Angels. By Francois Maiiriae. Eyre, and Spottiswoode, 10s. di 
Es ‘of the Dark. By Nicholas Maile y# Hart. Davis. 9s. 6d. 
| Finistére. ‘By Fritz Peters, Gollanez: 10s. 6d. 


to its vitality, which jis not. fully evident at the 
start. Nor can the theme sound very original in 
résumé, A young soldier is released from hospital 
in 1945, He ‘has just returned to England, after 
experiences which have cut him off from the 
childhood from which he had scarcely emerged 


_ when he entered the war in Italy. It is, he finds, 


only to one person that he can confide the precise 
nature of the peculiar ordeal. which has cut him 
off from a conventional and ‘ normal’ acceptance 
of life. It is this story, an episode of. thirty pages, 
which stands out by _ its startling, simple 


immediacy. The situation has a curious, acci-. 


dental resemblance to that in Hemingway’s recent 
novel where the hero again confesses himself, 
communicates unspeakable experience, to a dark, 
lovely, and utterly ‘reliable girl. 
instance there is no synthetic toughness, pose, or 
implicit hysteria; there is~ simply the mesmeric 
terror, the lightning flash of action, remembered, 
transfixed and understood after long months of 


reflection. The rest of the novel, in outline, is -. 


adequate to this episode, but it is written at times 
with a foggy intensity which lurches away from 
competence. But the writer possesses qualities 
rarer.and more valuable than competence. The 
rest, one hopes; will follow. _ 


Finistére may well prove to be the homosexual 


novel of the year, but after this writer’s previous 
book, The World Next Door, it is a disappoint- 
ment. Fritz Peters writes with the same force 
and fluency as before. But the hard flat light that 
threw up such startling details of the “mental 


ward, here beats in a comparative void. The . 


faults of the novel cannot well be blamed on its 
theme which is, after all, one of the principal 
themes of the greatest novel ever written. Fritz 


- Peters takes one of the typical instances to which 


Proust would have devoted a piercing page and a 
half. Matthew, the only child of divorced Ameri- 
can parents, is put to a school in France, while 
his mother picks up her life in Paris. Matthew’s 
life is cleft by his parents’ cleavage. He is saved 
from drowning by one of the masters, on whom 


_he concentrates all his love. Their relationship 


proceeds from idyll to tragedy, as Matthew’s eyes 
are slowly opened to the world and to himself. 
Lack of understanding on the part of his friends, 
and of his repellent mother, sends him to suicide. 
It might all have been convincing and touching 
if the author had not been so intent on over- 
persuading, on making out a case. As it is, he 
‘employs remarkable skill to warp the issue. 
Matthew has to be made out a victim; all. the 
other characters are implicitly accused and found 
guilty of his fate. In himself, Matthew is a 
powerful emotional and sexual reagent, but the 
author takes no time to show him as an indi- 
vidual human being. In a psychiatric case-book 
he would be convincing. . . . In a novel he is not 
convincing enough. 
Davip PAUL 


index. (One misprint has “been noticed : was” 
page 45 recto, line 12.) The’ book — 3 
itself is beautiful to read- and handle, coming 
well up to the standards in typography and 
binding set by the previous volumes in Nelson’ s 
in. Old heels. Stasi 
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FEBRUARY 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments. on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
The Need for Unities 


THERE IS NOTHING wrong with the Bernard 
Braden and Barbara Kelly show, ‘An Evening 
at Home’, that Aristotle could not have set 
right. Its’ central notion, that of “a happily 
married young couple who are constantly and 
amiably bickering, is excellent: it appeals especi- 
ally strongly to those who have not yet acquired 
the art of keeping their quarrels within bounds, 
and, indeed, in this sense, it may be said to 
have considerable educational value. 

Miss Kelly’s character’ is not very clearly 
defined. One can tell that she is a personable, 
determined, and pleasant young woman, but 
one is not given much material for going 
further than that. Considerably greater care is 
spent on building up Mr. Braden’s person- 
ality. His passion for boys’ games and harm- 
less gadgets is abundantly illustrated in each 
instalment of the series, his agreeably trucu- 
lent peevishness is frequently emphasised, and 
all the time he is ready to go into a sulk, 
modified by a wholesome fear that if he does 
Miss Kelly will be spurred into some more 
or less effective counter-action. His meanness 
is often insisted on, but, as are all his quali- 
ties, it is a rather weak and juvenile. mean- 
ness. It rarely gets further than eagerly, but 
ineffectively, inviting his guests to drink 
orange squash and leave the whisky alone. All 
this is first rate. It establishes a genuine, 
recognisable human character. 

Where the séries is defective, the cause is 
generally inconsistency, either of character or 
of mood and convention. It appears to be part 
of the plan of these fortnightly programmes 
for a couple of neighbours to drop in on the 
Bradens, one of whom is that admirable 
comedian, George Benson. Now, Mr. Benson 
notices and comments on Mr. Braden’s taste 
for childish amusements. While he was doing 
this in the first episode he pulled a toy out | 
of his overcoat pocket, and began absent- 
.mindédly to play. with it. This is sacrificing 


Scene from the televised version of ‘The Skin Game’, with (left to right) 
Arthur Young as Hornblower; Philip Dale as Dawker;.and Barbara Couper 
as Amy Hillcrist 


character for an immediate laugh, 
and, though for the moment it 
may succeed, it. destroys the 
reality of the script. ~ . 
But the principal mistake in the 
series is its reckless breaking of 
mood halfway through every pro- 
gramme. The stories begin real- 
_istically, with real people living 
in a real way in a real suburban 
home. The sideboard, the table, 
the easy chairs in front of the fire 
are as actual as those- in one’s 
own house. Then, when we are 
thoroughly attuned to this temper 


Law ’, 


MiSener as Lena 


Regina Gordon 


% 


of domestic reality, the 
whole .thing is blown 
off. the face of the 
screen, and its place 
taken, without explana- 
tion, reason,, or con-# 
tinuity, by an orchestra 
playing, last week at 
any rate, among what 
appeared to me to~ be 
tombstones. This lasts 
for a few minutes, then 
the orchestra, equally 
without reason, vanishes, 
and we are back again 
with realism and_ the 
semi - detached villa. 


Scene from ‘Counsellor at 
televised on February 
4, with (left to right) Helen 
Simon; 
Abraham Sofaer. as. George 
Simon; and Patricia’ Jessel as 


\ 


George Benson and Bernard Braden in ‘An 
Evening at Home with Bernard Braden and 
Barbara Nak: 


Here are two different conventions, and they 
are irreconcilable. The unity of action. ‘is 
broken. 

A less easily improvable production is Eric 
Fawcett’s. presentation of Elmer Rice’s 
“Counsellor at Law’, which is by way of 
becoming a regular. television stand-by. Some- 
of the beginning might be cut—the prepara- 
tion for the arrival of the lawyer George 
Simon is excessive. But the real difficulty lies 
in the casting of the central character. Abra- 
ham Sofaer gives a fine, alive, virile perform- 
ance. He strikes twelve not only at once, but 

-all the ‘time the. play is on, and without 

apparent strain, certainly without weakening. 

He is attacking throughout the evening, with 

every gun firing, and one would be loath to 

lose the energy and resilience of his per- 
formance. 

On the stage these qualities would tell’ for 
as much as they do in television, and. there 
Mr. Sofaer would be free of television’s cruel 
close-ups. Bernard Blier is currently giving 
a very successful performance as a man of 
charm in Bernstein’s ‘ Victor’ in Paris. But 
he has been rejected for the film version of 
the play simply on the ground that physically 
he is not suited to the camera’s “close-ups 
when playing a man of supposedly irresistible 
allure. One has the same feeling about Mr. 
Sofaer. George Simon is presumably a highly 
attractive character: he has got for himself 

a wife of wealth, social position, and beauty: got 
her, moreover, in competition with someone else. 
Mr, Sofaer, who has power, intelligence, strength 
and authority, has not charm in the same 
measure. Yet one would not like to: lose the 
vigour of his performance. 

“Counsellor at Law’ comes out better in tele- 
vision, I think, than does Galsworthy’s ‘The 
Skin Game’. The intimacy of television exposes 
a great defect in this play, namely Galsworthy’s 
attempt to whitewash Hillcrist by putting all the 
cruelty and dishonour upon his wife..Nor was! 
Mr..-Arthur Wentner’s performance as Hillcrist 
satisfactory. Mr, Wontner gave to Hillcrist - a. 
magnificent appearance, but he brok€ up his | 
lines in a most puzzling and at times distressing _ 
way. The pauses in his performance seemed to 


—_— 


Ea ‘ond were extremely eeoipceting. 
: HAROLD HoBson 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Wrong Box 


How MucH ‘SIMPLER the world would be if 
_ everything really was what it is named; if the 
society for cultural relations with Ruritania, for 
instance, cared either for relations or culture, or 
‘nearer home, if the Drama Department of the 
Bo .b.G. really was concerned with drama. I do 
not mean that harshly. What I mean is this 
hard-worked gang is obviously dealing with two 
even three completely different things. What 

ie the real radio drama of the week—the Life- 

_ manship Lectures or the latest (and most glorious) 
*Take It From Here’ turns out not to be a 


-- Drama Departmentaffair at all? Whereas a drama- - 


_tised novel, an absurd matinée, a deadly evening 
play and a piece specially concocted for audi- 
ences who are without sight and perhaps mind 
_ as well, all emanate from the same hard-pressed 


quarter. The pressure explains much, including ™ 


> repeats which apparently annoy the public fo 
_ ¢ripes! ’ I heard one licence holder observe, ‘ not 
that “ Antigoan” again! ’). I wish it did not 
have to be called Drama Department and that it 
could shed once and for all its tattered clouds 
Of glory trailed over from the repertory move- 
_ ment of the ’twenties. 
| Meanwhile part of the Department’s energy 
__ will be used up on things like ‘ My Dear Isabella ’, 
__ which I honestly thought wasted my time, not 
to say the time of much more important people 
like Gladys Young, while what ought to be a 
special study and department on its own is 
putting its hand to things like a radio presenta- 
tion of ‘The Aspern Papers’, or some new 
and interesting German war novel like The 
‘Cross and the Arrow, which made interesting 
‘ Comparison with the lively if jejune ‘Lines of 
Communication® and the Richard Rumbold 
study of St. Exupéry. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of whether Henry James should be tackled 
at all, we must surely agree that what is being 
attempted in these adapted novels has nothing 
whatever to do with drama. Possibly one could 
turn something of the essential -nightmare 
quality of well meant betrayal in ‘The Aspern 
Papers’ into dramatic terms. But what was 
attempted here was rather a potted reading 
aloud, preserving the narrator’s point of view 
and illustrating, with occasional sound effects, 
exchanges of dialogue and so on, much as. the 
author himself had already done. None of the 
essential problems of drama came up at all. 
And of course a person with as much sense 
as Mary Hope Allen would never have tried to 
jockey on to areal stage this story—whose 
supreme and horrifying essence is that nothing 
happens. On the other hand, almost all the 
artistic problems had some affinity with those of 
the reader, of say, ‘A Book at Bedtime’ who 
knows that a shade too much ‘acting’ in his 
voice or too obtrusive a loquitur may kill, instead 
of heightening, the imaginative ‘ lift’: 

The same, too, with Peter Watts’ adaptation 
of the Albert Maltz novel which ran a little 
over two hours and was, I thought, well worth 
the effort. Personally I doubt my ability to take 

this as a reading aloud—it needed the variety 
and the relief of the several viewpoints (of which 
Paul Scofield’s Dr. Zoder was the most excit- 
; ing). Perhaps if on consecutive evenings they 
Falowad | Miss Hope Allen’s Henry James, 

by a (shortened) reading of the story 

‘Hobbs or someone of that calibre, 


Lis 
ere the more popular (‘-003 appreciation 
x’). But I feel I should know in advance 


ie en a ie | | 


/ 
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the result of a similar experiment with The 
Cross. and the Arrow. Sometimes the voices 
took on that ‘Hun in a war play’ edge which 
seems unavoidable when the B.B.C. presents 
Gauleiters, and some voices came from the no- 
man’s-land of weekly repertory. But on the 
whole the testimony of the five leading figures 
in this study of German self-disgust came over 
with real pungency and, what is more, ‘ added 
up’. But. it Was not in any real sense drama. 
It was ‘the novel voiced, just as we, reading 
fiction to ourselves, voice it silently inside the 
head. 

It seems to me the sooner we define the 
distinction between radio drama, theatre drama, 
reading aloud and illustrated novels and cease 
to assume that they are all much the same 


thing, the better for listeners and the Overs 


worked department concerned. 
PHILIP fire wee 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Home Preserves 


IT WAS SOMETHING of a shock to find that while 
I had been trespassing in my musical colleague’s 
preserves two weeks ago, he had been trespassing 
in mine, or was it merely that we had both made 
a brief excursion into the vague no-man’s-land 
which divides our two estates? Such things 
occur, I believe, in shooting circles. Last week, 
therefore, in order to avoid the risk of frontier 
incidents, I made sure that the Radio Times 
offered no programmes of the music of Kashmir, 
Mount Athos, China or Billingsgate. Not that 
these localities were overlooked, but they. were 
dealt with in talKs, pure, featureless talks un- 
tainted by music or drama. Two of them dis- 
cussed burning questions. In ‘The World To- 
day’ Kingsley Martin spoke on’the problem of 
Kashmir. He knows the country, has met many 
of the leading figures concerned in the case, and 
has friends on both sides; so that his talk was 
bound to be interesting. But it was something 
more than that because he is an excellent talker 
and he not only stated the case, in all its com- 
plications, but gave also those details of scenery 
and human character which ‘make a talk not only 
informative and interesting, but enjoyable. 

Very good-too was C. P. FitzGerald on 
* China’s Aim:. Expansion or Security? ’ He has 
recently ‘returned to Australia from China and 
in this talk he analysed China’s attitude to the 
present position in Korea, Malaya, Viet-Nam, 
and other places including Hong Kong; and also 
her relations with the Soviet Union. Talks of 
this kind, which cover a wide and complex field, 
are apt to leave a short-lived impression on the 
ordinary listener who, if he were called upon to 
take an examination on the subject a day later, 
would infallibly fail. But Mr. FitzGerald pre- 
sents his ,facts bow arguments so clearly and 
logically thar they stick. Even I, whose memory 
becomes daily more selective, could write a very 
creditable report on his talk, on which I took 
no notes. 

In the other two talks we pass to more pacific 
quarters of this troubled world, indeed the peace 
of Mount Athos seems, regrettably, to be de- 
clining into stagnation..The arts for~ which it 
was once famous are no longer practised and 
when R. Butler visited its twenty monasteries 
recently and asked to be shown one of the 
libraries, it transpired that the librarian had gone 
to Athens for a month and taken the key with 
him, and that nobody in the monastery had 
noticed its absence. I enjoyed Mr. Butler’s talk, 
but I would have enjoyed it more if he had in- 
cluded some visual impressions of the churches, 
the art treasures and the wonderful natural 
scenery and had given us more human details 
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like that of the old Greek monk, once a seaman, — 
who asked him wistfully if there was still horse- 


racing at Liverpool. 


There was nothing invisible about Colin Wills’ 
brilliant impression of Billingsgate. One saw 
everything, the market with its bright green 
paint, the porters in their leather hats, the little 
mobile office-desks, and learned a surprising 
amount about the organisation and customs of 
the place from the little snatches of talk which 
Mr. Wills reproduced so well. But he destroyed 
another of my dwindling illusions: in Billings- 
gate, he told us, billingsgate is no longer spoken, 
or hardly, for he did overhear a brief but potent 
flight of the old vernacular uttered in a modestly 
subdued tone by a man whose ankle was bashed 
by a barrow-wheel. What has brought about the 
extinction of this time-honoured language? One 
of my dictionaries seems to throw some light. 
It defines the word as ‘abuse, violent invective 
(from the scolding of fishwomen in Billingsgate 
market)’. Now Mr. Wills made no mention of 
fishwomen, from which I conclude that they 
have gone from- the market and _ taken - the 
language with them. 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Triumphs of Judith and Neptune 


ANY ASSIDUOUS LISTENER must be struck from 
time to time with admiration for the ingenuity 
with which Broadcasting House keeps the ball 
of ‘his interest rolling. There are always new- 
comers to the symphonies of Brahms or Beet- 
hoven, and there is always a place for them in 
the attention of even the most inveterate listener, 
providing that ‘he rations himself to, say, one a 
month. Then it will make its impact with the 
freshness almost of a new experience, or at 
least of an old pleasure renewed in all its fullness. 
This happened for the writer: last Saturday, 
when Sir Adrian Boult gave us one of his finely 
balanced and thoughtful performances. in 
Brahms’ Second Symphony—his thought being 
directed to bringing out all its musical beauty. 

Between these rediscoveries of the accepted 
masterpieces the listener’s appetite is constantly 
whetted, if not always satisfied, with tempting 
opportunities of hearing a representative work 
or series of works by some composer, who is 
to most of the audience little more than a name. 
Last week we could hear a whole oratorio by 
Vivaldi, known generally only through Bach’s 
borrowings and transcriptions, and so of recog- 
nising a distinct musical personality. The per- 
formance was an enlargement of the abbreviated 
one given some time ago,.and like that was 
directed by Trevor Harvey, who has been mak- 
ing his mark as the conductor of an enterprising 
series of concerts in Chelsea. 

Then*there is the current series of concerts 
devoted to the exploration of Max Reger’s im- 
mense output of music, and to balance that— 
if a soufflé can be said to balance a solid dish 
of not too tender meat with plenty of dumplings 
and rich gravy—Constant Lambert has presented 
with persuasive advocacy the greater part of the 
slender output of Lord Berners. 

In an introductory talk, which was a model of 
character-drawing, Mr. Lambert brought before 
listeners a picture, which must have been vivid 
even for those who had not the good fortune to 
know him, of an artist as versatile as he was in- 
genious, and a personality as likeable as he was 
eccentric. Yet I must record that for a man of his 
exquisite sensibility and good, if unconventional, 
taste, his practical joke of staging a pretended 
suicide after wet-blanketing his house-party all 
day, was one of his less happy inventions. Lambert 
rightly claimed that Berners was first and fore- 
most a musician; painting and authorship were 


ager 


subsidiary manifestations of a feels ser And, ~ : 


a despite the fact that so much of his music was 


cast in the forms of parody and burlesque, he 


was, as I know -from such talk as I had with 
him, a serious musician and not the mere 


/ 


blagueur he chose so often to appear on the. 


am extreme sensitiveness. Listening to these 


‘interesting and even the least successful mani- 


- festations of Berners’ talent. Those three waltzes, 
- for instance, were barely differentiated and. the ~ 


_surface—a disguise assumed, I fancy, to protect — 


' programmes I thought the parodies the least . 
'—and it certainly packs every resource of the 


cs © brilliant ? one “did not . sparkle a as mee as any 
to which Chopin applied that adjective, whereas — 
to succeed as parody it should have out-scintil- 
lated : Liszt . while being as. -empty as. Thalberg. 
No, the real Berners appears in the poetry, which 


keeps peeping out in. unexpected places, and 
“which was to be' heard unalloyed in parts of 


‘The Triumph of Neptune’. If the Spanish. 
Fantasy is to be reckoned among the parodies 


Spanish idiom into its bag—it is parody of the 


Aas, peas as like the best oF Max ees ; 


By EDMUND RUBBRA 


“The Greatness of Gina Holst _ & 


Teste s, in 


in illuminating the object oi i 
mockery. 


_ As for Reger, such as ie have "heard of ‘these ‘ 


programmes has seemed to me dull and fuddled 


stuff, For all his integrity and his importance 
as a forerunner of the modern school in Ger- 


many, to which Donald Mitchell, his sponsor, 
paid eloquent tribute, I find myself. echoing the 
_ words of the expert in vintages confronted with 
-* There’ Ss one: ‘thing IT can ‘tell 


a glass of water: 
you, it won’ t Se we 


ibere will be Rae ap of Holst’s music at 7.0 | p.m. .on Fabnaey 26, 6.0 p.m. on February 27, 8.40- ‘p.m. on March 1, 
7.05 p.m. on March 2 and 8.35 p.m. on March 5 fall Third), ‘and at 8.0 p.m. on February 28 (Home) 


"HEN ~ the ie oun - century 
romantic tradition — disintegrated, 
composers were faced with acute 
problems of style. Some, like 
Dvorak, found a way out by grafting on to the 


diffused romantic style the more localised melodic 
-and. rhythmic phraseology of folk-music, thus 


- giving it new colour and vigour. Others, like 


Debussy, while reacting strongly against Wagner, 


nevertheless used his richened harmonic vocabu- 


_ Jary in a new way, isolating his sevenths, ninths _' 


and other piled-up discords and using them as 
self-contained harmonic units requiring no 
resolution in the classical ‘sense. Once having 
taken this stylistic path, other influences, such as 
early organum and Spanish and Russian 
rhythms, were used to deepen and enrich the 
predominant sensitivity of harmony. Schonberg 
furthered the romantic disintegration (by seeming 


to ignore it!), Stravinsky shattered the classical - 


idea of regular metre, and Bartok, in a way far. 


more radical- than that ‘of Dvorak, made the 


‘primitive idioms of folk-music the ‘unrelenting 


basis of his art. Having adopted a viewpoint, the 
work of all these composers is consistently illus- 
trative of it, and however revolutionary it seems 
‘one can always connect it with strong and deep 
indegenous sources. 

How did this’ breakdown of Teutonic roman- 


ticism into strongly localised schools affect the. 


development of music in England? Rather like 
an intoxicant upon the body of one not used to 
such a stimulant! The musical body of nine- 
teenth-century English music was an anaemic 
reflection of continental traditions. Gone was the 
mative consciousness of the Elizabethans con- 
cerning music; and when the first stirrings of 
artistic nationalism were heard here it was again 


- almost taken for granted that we could mysteri- 


Phin ee 


ously cull: the fruits without planting the root. 
specifically, for fwo of the big 


I say ‘almost’ 
figures of the cultural renaissance of music in 
England, Holst and Vaughan Williams, although 
immensely influenced by all the experimental 
cross-currents of continental music-making, in- 
stinctively understood the demand in art for 
something deeply rooted in native traditions. 
This understanding coincided with and may 


have been a consequence of the revival of interest’ 


in English folk-music, a revival that led us back 
to the pure unmuddied waters of pre verentcgn thie 
century music in England. - 

Without such a basis Holst’s ever-questing 
mind would have produced work that, however 
enthralling technically, reflected the ephemeral 


qualities in style and idiom that could so easily 


be separated out and used as though they were 
basic: é.g., impressionism in— Debussy and 
metrical excitement in Stravinsky. Lesser com- 


posers- tere often so used the: superficialities of 


style, and for that very reason their works are - 


now devoid of life and significance. A com-— 
poser, however, must not only have roots in a 
strong.and living tradition, but these roots, in 
drawing sustenance from all the various con- 
temporary ‘movements’, must, in the finest 
music, issue in fruit whose flavour is not com- 
pounded of detachable elements. 

This is, perhaps, the fundamental tragedy of 
Holst the composer. One is always aware of the 
integrity of purpose, of simple strength of aim, 
of wide: vision: yet at the same time one is 
conscious: that the elements that make up his 
style have joined without fusing, have met but” 
not mated, Even in sucha visionary masterpiece 
as ‘The Hymn of Jesus’ the music moves, for 
me, on diverse ‘levels, to the ultimate detriment 
of the over-all form of the work: The same 
problem arises in ‘The Planets’: individually . 
the movements are little masterpieces that cover 


‘a wide gamut of. emotions, but collectively it is 
- difficult to reconcile the naive folkiness of 


; Jupiter’ with, say, the impressionism of 
‘Venus’ and ‘ Neptune ’. This is the danger that 
confronts every composer today: there are so- 
many ready-made techniques at hand. But art 
does not grow out of a deliberate choice of 
technique or method: att begins where self- 
conscious adaptation of other techniques and 
methods ends. 

There are signs in Holst’s later work that full 
assimilation would in time have taken place, that 
-his imagination was melting down individual. 
influences and making of them a new metal 
whose ‘ring’ was pure Holst. But it is precisely 


these works that are the least popular. I refer to — 


the Choral Fantasia; an extraordinary work of 
vivid imagination, ‘ Egdon Heath’, the Humbert 
Wolfe settings, and many of the smaller choral 
Pieces. The ‘Rig Veda Hymns’ started Holst off 
on a journey that traversed the earth and even 
the heavens, but he truly found himself when he 
returned to the English countryside, when he 
found in such a poet as Robert pues the: 
essential ‘ feel’? of England. 

In spite of the popularity of such works as 
‘The Planets’ Holst’s achievement is not 
summed up by them, or by the equally popular 
ballet music from ‘ The Perfect Fool’. Superbly 
wrought and vividly spectacular as they are, they 
give the feeling that the composer was rather®* 
palpably played upon by external musical forces, 
He made of them, it is true, something that wa 
far more than pastiche, but also something far 


less than the real Holst hinted at in such won- 


derful moments as the semi-chorus ‘ Amens’ in 
“The Hymn of Jesus’ 
clashing discords i in the same a But it is part 


or the mysteriously — 


¢ 
{ 


of Holst’s greatness ‘that he shoud not have 
settled down into a routine development of 
characteristics that- appealed to popular _taste, 
that he should have continued a search that led 


he tee | Dyvetey, Hoseny. ; 


him in his later years toa region remote from 
~ common-experience, that he should have turned 


his back upon the lures of a sensationalism that 


with his technique- -and. imagination could easily 
- have resulted in a spate of ‘ successful’ works. 
I am convinced that the coldness read into so 


many of Holst’s later works is only apparent 


because of a change of orientation-in the direc- 


_tion of pure sound, divorced from associations 


either with mental or material concepts. A similar — 
development took place in the work of Debussy,, 


and for that reason his last Sonatas are often 


labelled ‘ decadent’ because the Debussy of the 
_Tichly sensuous middle period is absent. In my 


view, not only are these Sonatas not decadent; 
they are, on the contrary, the fulfilment of a 


purpose inherent throughout Debussy’s work: 
vig. a movement towards abstraction, the making 
of a self-sufficient tonal world. (Stravinsky and 


Sibelius are other examples of composers ‘whose 3 


late. works - show. an increasing abstraction. ‘To 


si interpret this as a failing of inspirational powers 


: developments much more exciting than those 


is the very reverse of the truth.) In Holst’s case 
_ the re-orientation took the form technically of 


movement of-lines rather than’ of harmonic 
colours. A certain remoteness had been achieved 
earlier in such works as. the First Choral Sym- 
-phony by piling hollow fourth on hollow fourth 


\, 


and discarding the sweetness of the third, but — 


Holst soon found that this. manneristic pro- 


cedure not only impéded movement; but was. 


fatally circumscribed in its possibilities. The 


characteristic of Holst’s last works, and the ex- 
periments he made in - polytonal counterpoint, 


~e.g.,in his little known, canonic settings of some 


medieval Latin lyrics, in the Terzetto for flute, 


ange tO a more linear mode of thinking was — 


Oboe and viola, and the Double Concerto for 2 


two violins and. orchestra, were indicative of 


in ‘ The Planets ’. 


The neglect of Holst, then, is not so much ‘ay 


general neglect as a neglect of all the music that 
in my opinion is not only the most integrated 
but the most fruitful for study. The later works 
offer to the young generation of English com- 
posers not only examples of consummate contra- 


puntal skill, but music that should be found 


finely. congenial: in its general attitude. For are 


not we all concerned nowadays more with the = 
inherent musical wisdom of what is drily called | 
counterpoint than with harmonic abstractions? — 


more with the fascinating interplay of inwardly 


related lines than with the quickly fading ex= 
ty perietioes of ea ges colour? a“ 
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-. Happy little Scotch Blackfaced 

— lamb! He knows his wool will be | 
_ | - first choice for putting springiness ~ 

into BMK carpets. Blended with 

: other fine wools, it’s woven on 

~ modern looms into attractive 

% designs, with all the craftsmanship 

| of old Kilmarnock. These carpets 
are permanently proof against 
moth; long-living and reasonably | 

_ priced. If you’re looking for 

~ worthy covering for your floors, 
put the BMK label first! 


Whatever the pleasure 
_ Player’s complete it 
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BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 


}° ‘Time to plan-your | 
{ with the help of Cook’s ~ | 
ee . Iv’s the Bost year for holidays — 
since ’39. Cook’s Holiday range is — 
~ as comprehensive as ever and many_ 


prices for holidays abroad are lower. But hurry, time is 
7 getting short. Here are just a few suggestions for happy holidays. _ 


> ~ © by : e e ~ 
———_—_———. . ~ ; Home its the sailor... 

L<% rater ey a ite Bas ane ; 7A : Stn ON ohn Smith’s peaked cap is on the peg. For four glorious months he is 
7d Fe are eect se NS aided i yao ih 4 hae on Bare after “a aiinae taro years’ spell of duty in the 
Ps * OF THE CONTINENT OF BRITAIN, . THE CONTINENT cable ship Norseman. His ship is one of a fleet of eight that patrols | 
ee RE ly ts aeons : Nae leas Tad the seas looking after the submarine cables of Cable & Wireless Ltd, 
a 1 coe sr east a fia Gornsooll 24 gns. 10 ppt Taree iy which spread like the tentacles of a beneficent octopus throughout 
0 Bis are Ct a. AD ns, 1 days! English Lakes £20/18/6 _ the greater part of the globe. Maer : 

‘14 days France and -—*|_—-Yorkshire Moors and France; John Smith’s work in servicing and extending this telegraphic 


|. Switzerland for 55 gns. | Peak of prose. 8 days Nice, £19/19/0 : system, ensures the maintenance of an efficient long distance 


communications service that British enterprise in the shape of 


Piet ides thet, 4 ens. | Belgium: ; : 
Ueittencind. 13 days English Lakes, - | & days Ostend, £13/17/6 Cable & Wireless Ltd offers to the world at large. 
Cn gee hice RD 1d: ; ; 5 
CBF x 59 gns, | ee Sree sia 5 days Paris, £13/17/6 2 The Cable and Wireless Company owns and operates 
Ea gears eae co ; ve 155,000 miles of submarine cable ee by an 
ss seit cll from: May 3.” | Departures from-May-5. M naiabe PLAS ltl - efficient network of wireless channels. Theirs is the world’s 
af Writ amar eitis cosy tek 1 it * Holidays in France’ biggest communication system with stations in seventy- 
ee Cope Tors Abroad” a fe ES i hag Toa le Vosspaolidays Ww > Belgie five countries, providing an instant, secure and highly 
1 TT esa dedi Sa a Sale ie 5 efficient medium for the passage of Government, Press an 
A > oe Lin Pee a . ie social messages. 
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HERE once was a very selfish man. He had a Parker-Knoll on . 
which he kept all to himself, and whenever anyone said, “Please may 


1 sit in your Parker-Knoll chair?”, he would answer, “No! I have only. 


one, and I can’t buy another.” 


But you can buy them now, and 
they are being made so quickly 
that you can usually get one from 
stock, or at the worst, wait a few 


weeks for the model you want. 


To get the genuine article, 
see that the salesman writes 
the name “ Parker-Knoll” on 
your receipt. 


PARKER-KNOLL 


PARKER-KNOLL’ LIMITED TEMPLE. END HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 
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A wheatfield on your table? 


a nes 


"Vita Weal — 


is whole-wheat gyodace 
in its handiest form! — 


Delicious, crunchy Vita-Weat addsanew — nual 
zest to every meal. The compressed essence of the whole: 
sun- ripened wheat grain is in every slice. See how the 
children enjoy it—a healthy snack, ready in a moment... 


~ 


= ae ISTENER, | 


~ Futhyn 


=A PAR K‘E |) DuAV ES 
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PEEK FREAN’S Famous Crispbread ———L 


Van Heusen 
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a TRACE MARE 


“Good taste” is “acquired Caen than inherited. 


The distinctive tang of Euthymol may not always be appreciated at first id . 
but the feeling of a fresh and healthy mouth which follows quickly convinces. 


you shat here is a toothpaste of very good taste; one that cleans teeth properly! 


TOO TH Al TE: 
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! LONDON’ Ss SPECIAL GRAMOPHONE SHOP | 


to discriminating and exacting listeners E 
a service in recorded music and every- 
_ thing connected with it, which is unsur- 
- passed. A visit to E.M.G’s men igs = 
shop. is always worth-while. : 


offers 


HANDMADE RAMOPHONES. LTD. 
6, NEWMAN ST... OXFORD ST, W.l., -- 
Telephone: Museum 9971-2-3. _ 


K.M.G., | 
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“A, puree, and use this ‘as sauce. 
‘When | 


_ butterscotch Pie itself can be varied to make 
another pudding. You can add chopped, stoned 
ates to the custard before pouring into the 

way of case, for instance, or spread the pastry with a 
floor, the good layer of jam, Then, of course, you would 
‘of course not use the apple sauce. - ’ 


7 ' Hak EDNA fa P 
an work Pe ae + HORPE 


= y 


“Ate | Rurn DREW 
: —s ay Pag ar 


PIE WITH | AD DIFFERENCE 


. ha headache of providing variety mixture for small meat balls which can be baked 
can do much more” jn the oven and served with plenty of vegetables. 

y combining familiar You can make these with as left-overs of your 

ay. Take that good tiny joint or with corned beef. 

d custard, for in- Sometimes, too, we have aN when ‘we can 
about. to- make it ‘spare an egg. Batter with a little minced beef or 
ee butterscotch Pie corned beef and perhaps grated “cheese on it 
; makes a substantial meal. Or open savoury tarts 


_ thick white sauce—a “panada”, 


t ‘make a pastry flan case IG oz. 
02. _of Zab), and bake it blind with gravy and perhaps sliced potatoes on the 
top. Or meat pasties fried: fried pastry is 
delicious, Then you can have rice or spaghetti 
with a sauce made with fried onion, tomatoes, 
flour, a little vegetable extract and chopped meat. 

I think that cold sliced corned beef is its 
least attractive form, Some Swedish friends who 
were over here recently bemoaned the fact that 
they could not get corned beef in Sweden. They 


a strong pan; 13 ® add 23 level tablespoons of. Scent? 
¥ Sugar, and stir over the heat until you have a 
good brown caramel. Don’t overcook it, or it 
a will taste bitter. Stir it quickly into the. custard 
until. nea and leave, till sola ip Pour 


x . = 
P ro ° 
i. ‘ A 


yee rd No. En 086. - Ambages. ‘By Altair . 


Prize (fort the frst five correct t solutions opened): Book ae value ays 6d. 


Beat ee I te 

: ae Regret ae ae - Closing date: First post on Thursday, March 1 

oe 2 ee ‘ 

3 35 ry = Te ‘CLUES—ACROSS ~ Sele. _ 12. Hardy ran past (7). < ati 

Rios . Glad parents and progeny portrayed by penne} 13. Proyerbially so mended for the man of few 

ys i fay amusement (13, two words). words (7). — 

10; Day when a hoarding may be dispensed with 6). ei cence é letter and’ leave the ship for foreign 
arts 


11. In hi thi tate uld deposit his 
ee yaad go Se re aa 15. Blow from the beach (8). 
. ive yy) 18. Johnsonian character who surveyed the viotld 


- and returned to his valley (8). 
- harangue (6). 


=p ts hitmarsh (7): 
25. Walton said winter fly-fishing was ‘as useful as 
one out of date: (7). 
oe Les Scattered plant in the heart of a rock (9). 
27, Luiz was the Duke of Plaza-Toro’s (5). 
“28s hig meangeaa name for Celignla (13; hyphen). 


“DOWN 


‘men’s amours (9, two words). 
3. Prey not a Slade professor (7). 
4. Smoker’s unconsidered trifle (6). 
Case for welcome portmanteau cable; from 
Buenos Aires to the Food Minister (8, hyphen). 
Instructions in a lectionary (7). 
Behead people and get away with it (5), 
_8. Not the spirit for a hot-house (13, three words). 
9. Greenkeeper’s béte noire may bring comfort to 
-% chilly players (13). 
- 16. I and my ego become fellow travellers with 
Soviet hero in a machine (9, hyphen). 

' 17, Foundation for a survey (8, two words). 
19. Hardly a pipe of peace for the motorist (7). 
21. What the sleuth does to the villain (7). 


7 


6. 
7. 


; "tittle Eppie (6). 
24 roe ering, in song, for a mistress (5). 
tac ; > as vt 
Ss ny ? ss 


_ MAKING ‘THE MEAT GO FURTHER 


“A good idea for making a little meat go a long» 
~ way is to mix your. minced meat with a very 
This isa splendid - 
binding -agent, and it gives.you a wonderful — 


20. Chief of five to be found in disguise ‘delivering 


2. Writer with battle surname, expert in gentle- 


Powe | it in a very aeicionts way. They cut 
se edhectened stewed apples through a sieve to make 


i 


with your very little meat and diced vegetables, — 


23. A Scott story urlesqued by Michael “Angelo 


Cc leg FitzGERALD (page 285)* 


Sir James Scotr WATSON, C.B.E., 


Prizewinners: 


eA P. Titchmarsh 


Words AND ‘SourcEs.—1. 


_ up raw potatoes into small cubes, fried them in 
~ hot dripping till they were golden brown, then — ig 

am making the pastry, if double 2 
— the quantities, and.make two cases, because the — 


shredded all the corned beef. with a couple of 
forks and ‘fried it-on top of. the frying potatoes, 
Then they turnéd it and served it witha he 
sauce or bottled : sauce, 

ee ie ee Berry BUCKNELL 


Sours: ‘of: Oar Gonsrntore: 


BLAIR FRASER. (page 283): 


Maclean's Magazine; commentator for | the 


- Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; has re-| 


cently returned from a tour of the Far East 


_member of the Department of Oriental Studies 
at the Australian National. University, Can- 
berra; has recently visited China; author of 
' China: A Short Cultural History, etc. 
KINGSLEY MarTIN (page 287): editor of the 
New Statesman and Nation since 1931 
Oxor ARtKPO (page. 288): an-Ibo from south- 
_east Nigeria; Field Research Assistant 
Anthropology at University College, London 
M.C. (page 
and "Agricultural 


» 293): Chief Scientific 


Adviser to the Ministry of. Agriculture and - 
Director-General of the National Agricultural - 


Advisory Service; author of Agriculture: The 
Science and Practice of British Farming (with 
J. A: More), The Farming Year, etc. - 

A. TustTINn (page 298): Professor of Electrical 
Engineering at Birmingham University - 

Rev. F.C. BRYAN (page 302): Superintendent 

__of the Eastern Area of the Baptist Union © 


Salution of ao: 1,084. 


COWL os Ellis? 
(St. Briavels); G, 
O. Gibb (St. An-- 
drews); Miss E. 
Leyland .. (Nun- 
_ eaton); ° WP ~ Meek 
“ (London, N.W.2); 


“oA (Edgware) 


NOTES 
* But custom maketh blind and obdurate 


The loftiest hearts ’ 
Percy Shelley. ‘ The Revolt of Islam ’ 
pulse (Herrick, * Thanksgiving’). 3. spate (Kipling. ¢ Over- 
land Mail’). 4. space (Goldsmith, ‘Deserted Viilags ”). 
5. ensue (Psalms).. 6, sense (Keats, pee cml Yi) Fa OSCE 


‘ (Dryden, ‘ Absalom and Achitophel *)..8. obese (Browning, 
* Pied. Piper 7), 9. matre (Horace, “Odes): 10. mater 
_ (Shakespeare, ‘ Troilus’, II, ty 11. aware (Browning, 


“Home Thoughts from abroad *). 12 wreak (Byron, C.H.P., 

“JIT; 97). “13. cease (Wordsworth, * She Dwelt Among the 
Untrodden Ways ’). 14. cates (Shakespeare, * Shrew ’, If, 1). 
15; cha(nn)el (Masefield, ‘ Cargoes’). 16. C(hrist) abel 
(Coleridge, ‘ Christabel *), 17. dally (Shakespeare, * Hamlet * 
V, 2). 18. daily (Wordsworth, ‘ Intimations ’). 19. manly 
(Campbell, { Mariners of Eng'and’). 20. madly (Pope, 
* Man’, IV); 21. salad (Cowper, ‘ The Hare’). 22. lands 
Shakespeare, ‘ Lear’, I, 2). 23. leads (Lear, ‘ Two Old 
achelors ) 24. aloes (Psalms). 25. abhor (Shakespeare, 
* Othello’, I, 1). 26. hoard (Kingsley, ‘ Old Buccaneer ”). 
27. Arthu (Tennyson, “ Passing of Arthur ’). 28. rath(e)r 
(Tennyson, ‘ Experiments in Quantity ’). 29. arena (Byron, 
* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage * , IV, 140). 30. ne(c)tar (Jonson, 
* Drink to Me O *), 31. feare (Spenser, ‘ Faerie Queene ’, 
AE 12), ees after Fitzgerald, ‘Omar Khayyam ”), 33. sloth 
(Goldsmith, * Deserted Village ). 34. stole (Barham, 
‘ Jackdaw par <F, still (Longfellow, ‘ Paul Revere ). 36. toils 
(Scott, ‘ Marmion ’, VI, 33). 37. lifts (Shelley, * Alastor ’, 

695). 38. list t(o) (Macaulay, ‘ Armada”), 39. tiles (Milton, 
* Paradise Lost’, IV). 40. steel (Macaulay, t 
41, saves (Keats, ‘ Isabella’, XXXIV). 42. Vesta (Milton, 
ct Penseroso 5 38 share (Burns, ‘ Daisy’). 44. erase 
(Kipling, *Boh da Thone’), 45. as May heksanes, 
* Hamlet ’, III, 3). 46. Mary’s (Barham, ‘ Hamilton Tighe ’). 
47. hasty (Gray, ‘Elegy *). 48. shays (O. W. Holmes, 
* Deacon’s Masterpiece ” ae 


" Ottawa editor ofws 


anthropologist; - 


in. 


plebs(Horace, Epistles I, 1). 2, 


* Horatius ”).- 
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LEISURE 
is well spent — 
in reading for 


a DEGREE! 


@ One of to-day’s problems is that af 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree; not_merely. for the material 
advantages, but also for the widening 
of outlook and deVelopment of 
mental abilities. 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to ail. 
You need. not attend the University, All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations: 
you may study for these in your own time and 
wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these 
examinations are conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers. correc- 
tions of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course, More than 
London University Examinations, .1925-50;- 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS (saying if vour 
preference is for Arts, Science, Economics, 
Law or Theology) to GC. D. Parker, 
LL.D.. Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Proprietors: Diploma Correspondence College Ltd. 
BALAN SL AIEEE ERIE SO | 
“THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


- June, 1951, Examinations 
The Haltoseusty PRELIMINARY, INTER- 
MEDIATE and FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
for candidates will be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 5th, 6th 
and 7th June next, in Aberdeen, Belfast, 
Birmingham, ‘Bournemouth; Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool; 
London, Manchester, Newéeastle-on- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth © and 
Sheffield, and at such other Centres, 
if any, as circumstances may warrant. 

Entries must be received before the 
Ast April, 1951, at the offices of the 
Association, 22 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Don’t forget! 


Cheape? than string—. 
stronger than rope... 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insu'ated, waterproot. Suitable tor pack- 
ing. tencing,. horticulture. aerials. ete, 


55/- per mile Min. oot. 20/- 


coil 1,000 it. 
carriage paid. 
Immediate delivery. Send tar tree sample. 
Dept. 50, cio STREETS. 
110. Old Broad St.. te E.C.2 


Prinied in a hae by Water'ow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by ‘the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone se: 
_ Tonadon. W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER ~-Broadcasung-House, ts 


Moreover, under- 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, 
economical, and the most convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate 
of Education examination; B. Com.: B.Sc. Eeon.; LL/B.; and other~ external London 
University Degrees.’ Civil Service Examinations, &c. c 

Also expert posta] tuition for Prelim. Exams. and for the professional exams. 
Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. and many intensely practical. 
(non-exam.) courses in commercial subjects. 


MORE THAN 47,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 


Guarantee of Coaching ‘intil Successful, Text-book lending library. Moderate fees. 
payable by instalments. : 

Write |today for prospectus, sent FREE on Se i, mentioning exam. or Subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). cs 


in 


the most - 


renee 


London - University ty 
Examinations 


= a ChE, prepares "studenté, by post for’ 


Entrance, Intermediate and Final ‘ 
exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.,~ — 
“B.Com:, LL.B., B.D.; > the Diplomas ~~ 
in Public Administration, Social — 
- Studies, and other Diplomas and — 
Certificates. Highly qualified Tutors.) 
Moderate fees ; instalments if desired. 


& PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, é 
UNIVERSITY ad oe 
CORRESPONDENCE | 
COLLEGE (Founded 1887) 


56a Burlington House, ¢ Cambridge 


14.000 Succésses at 


M.A... 


10 Raa 
You should know 
about 


Your. ENGLISH 


Are you content with thé way 
you speak and write?.-Have you | 
the sure command of English 
that enables you to appear at 
‘your best on all occasions? | 
Consider. these 2 significant facts:. 


ments. “The first step is i master 
one’s language: 


—Learn How to Influence 
Others. When you have learned 
how to-speak and write persua- 
sively, you will bé able to interest 
‘others in your ideas. 


—Gain Self-Confidence. If you 
can speak and write well-you can 
go anywhere with confidence, 
You are not. afraid of being | 
betrayed by your English. ~- 


Develop Your Personality. To 
achieve personal distinction, a 
sound knowledge of. English is 
essential. Every word you utter, 
every line you write, reacts upon 
others to your advantage or to. 
. your disadv antage. 


_In its Postal Course in’ Effective 
English, the Regent Institute provides © 
clearly - arranged, éasy - to- understand 
lessons that enable the student to avoid’. 
embarrassing mistakes and develop his. 
power of expression. « The-moderate fee 
‘puts the Course within thoweach, of all. 


A FREE BOOKLET | 
“Word Mastery” zs 


; Write to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
EL/2A),-Palace Gate, London, W.8. ‘for 
sa free copy of ‘* Word Mastery,” which 


~athiev etheir purpose. and personal oft f a 
letters that give a real significance | eralisteConten et he Ec fectiv : 


to friendship. =) aig ; as 


—Become an Attractive Conver- Send for this interesting ‘book- 
* ‘gationalist. To. talk well is one | let NOW-—while you think of it. 
of the gréatest of social accomplish- q There is no obligation. : 


re 7 
~ bes Y 


aE 


Sa 


| —Youaresud ed by the Way You 
Speak and Write. Many ambiti- 
_-ous people are handicapped — by 
their Englisa: they are continually 
‘afraid—of being ~ let down" by 
fatilts in speech and writing. 
Language- Power is Earning- 
Power. Words are tools. Effec- 
tive English is the one asset you 
must have to win success, ~ 
3 —English is Socially Important... 
There-is no greater hand) in. 
social life than incorrect speech 
_ and inability to express oneself 
fluently and gracefully. ~ 


4.—Guard Against Embarrassing 

~"*: “Errors, Learn: how to avoid 
common errors in Pronunciation, 
“spelling and grammar, : 


- 5, —Gain Fluency in Expression. | 
* A-ready command of words will: 
enable you to make a saNpUPeP le, s 
impression on others. . 

6.— Make- Your. Letters ~ Wore 


Interesting, You can learn how 
to’ write. business letters that 


10.- 
0 Be 
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© FALLING RENTALS 
@ FREE VALVES — 
© FREE SERVICE, etc. 


CouPON........\@ : 
RADIO RENTALS LTD 


The World’s Largest Radio and Television Renting Organisation ~ 
231 Regent St., London, W.1, 18 Deansgate, Manchester, 3 
120 Branches Throughout Country 


Please send me FREE I6-page coloured Book giving full details — 
Models from fess than 2/6 per week—reducing every six months. 
~~ 


Name... “icicopusihi il eateodineintic io Sika ena ae g 
Address 2 Rae) Oe 


gl i “ 


kan ee hs i 


he Soe| 


London. W.1. February 22, 1951 


‘| from July, 


EARN. 
ANOTHER INCOME 


“|<Let the ‘School with the Famous Names’ 
help you to earn a separate income through 
writing. Exclusive modern courses in Short 
Story, Article, Play and Screen Writing. 

- specially. written by Beverley Nichols, 
Enid Blyton, John Brophy, Pamela Hansford 
Johnson, Jonah Barrington, etc. We guaran- 

» tee fully individual postal tuition bya 

| celebrated named writer on the School's. 
staff. Literaty Sales Service for Students, — 
Send MSS. of your own for Free Criticism 
by -well- -known Editor. Write today, 
enclosing: a stamp, for Free Booklet 
‘Earn Another Income." — 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP LTD. 
'| 8 DukeSt., (LR17) Manchester Sa., London, W.1 


Be trained by Britain’s most modern school 
commended Fyleading publishers and editors. 


RHODES UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE 
Grahamstown, South Africa : 
(To become Rhodes University on 10th March, 19541) 


Applications , are invited for the post ot a 
SENIOR LECTURER IN ‘HISTORY * 
‘LECTURER IN. ECONOMIC. ‘HISTORY, 


51, 

— Salary ‘Scales: 
Senior Lecturer Men;  _£600x25—£850. Pa. 4 

= - Women: £550 x 25— £700 p,a. 

- Men: 3 £550 x 25— £700 Da. *¥ 
Women: £425.x 25— £575 p.a. 
prea? a wasriabie ‘cost-of- living allowance; at . 
present about £82 p.a. for single persons and 
£200 p.a. for marricd persons,. Previous e@x- 
perience and academic qualifications may be 
PEGG into account in fixing the initial salary, 

Further particulats and. information as to 
Lanes method of ‘application may_be obtained | 
from the Secretary. Association of Universities” 
of the ‘British Commonwealth, a Gordon y 
Square, London, W.C.1, 

The closing date for the receipt of. apr ice, 
tions is 15th April, 1951. 


Lecturer 


Take. up Sketching | 
in your spare ‘time 


forpleasureand profit. . So 

‘it'sthe grandest Hobby & a 
of all and full of Ppeohiictn 
making possibilities. Ove ~ a 


4,000 Pupils’ sketches. "Abad 
been bought by ~ Punch” ‘alone. 
Sketching is as natural as writing if you 
‘learn the easy way by P.A.S. Postal 
Tuition. Write today for the P.A.S.— 

prospectus showing you HOW, to: ¥ 

4 Percy V. Bradshaw, 

THE PRESS ART SCHOOL eat : 
- (Dept. T.L.17) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S. ; a 


